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The Gratitude of the People. 
Remarkable 


City, 


ASHINGTON. 


Mr. F. ©. Schales, 50 Humber 
ore Hirst, Ashington, 
i id, writing on the 
P 1910, eays: ‘' Dr. 
Cocoa has been in use 
suse for over five years, 
lways tind it a great beon, 
so strengthening and 
z. Vi-Cocoa is of a very 
uste, and, therefore, we 
ev be without it.” 


LEEDS. 


Mrs. Grindlay, 28 Harold Grove, 
Gases’ Road, Leeds, writing on 
the 26th June, 1910, says: ‘* I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa con- 
Yanomely for six years. I have 
tried kinds of cocoa, but tind 
Vi-Cccoa hy far the best.” 


Te 


PORTSMOUTH. 


Miss Wilson, 31 Wingfield Street, 
Landport, Portsmouth, writing on 
the 4th May, 1910, says: “ We 
have been using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for a period of about twelve 
= and do not think we have 

in without it a week since we 
commenced using it. We take Vi- 
Cocoa for lunch and supper, and | 
the reason we like it for lunch is 
because it is such a stay, and at 
nee helps one to sleep better. 

e have tried nearly all others. 
but till keep to the Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Coooa, and we recommend it to 
all our friends as being the best.’’ 


TUNSTALL. 


\ Jouuson, 6 John Street, 
sriting on the 20th June, 
\ *T have used Dr. 
\i-Cocoa for eighteen 
aul find it the best on the 
I am a miner, and use 
. in the mornings, as it 
» palate better than any 
\i-Cocoa takes away all 
- of fatigue, amd seems to 
\ iif into one, cheers and 
one, Vi-Cocoa is better 
the physic I ever had; in 


\ gr epg Se as 

‘yr it the finest bever 

‘ore the public, I intend TH ETFORD. 
.. lil-bles’ and that only,’’ 


Miss Wilson, 5 Water Lane, Thet- 
ford, Norfolk, writing on the 27th 
May, 1910, says: ‘‘1 have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Vocoa for a great 
number of years, and, asa midwife, 
have fount it very beneficial to 
myself, and I have often recom- 
mended it to my patients as being 
very nourishing.” 


WISBECH. 


‘vet, 22) Albert Street, 
riting on the 18th June, 
>: “IT have used Dr, 
\\-Cocoa for over ten and 
rs, and have given up 
* tea altogether, having 
with indigestion. Vi- 

' tyod to me.” 


DEAL. 


Mr. H. Baker, 24 Gladstone 
Road, Deal, Kent, writing on the 
22nd June, 1910, says: ‘* My wife 
and I have much pleasure in bear- 
: ing testimony to the value of Dr. 
bridge, writing on the | Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. We have ured 
1910, says: ** We have | Vi-Cocoa for more than eleven 
‘bles’ Vi-Cocoa for the , and find it very beneficial. 
ears, and can both| Vi-Cocoa has a staying power 
‘> wonderful refreshing which makes one feel so well. We 
valing qualities. We | never think of using any other, but 
other cocoas, none of | recommend Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
‘v estimation) ean com- | all we can and will do so.” 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Co: oa, 
+ good as a tonic.” 


——= 


\MBRIDGE. 


J. Lander, 25 Eden 


CARLISLE. 


Mrs. J. Troughear, 69 Castle 
Street Carlisle, writing on the 18th 
June, 1910, says :—‘‘I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the last 
fifteen yeais, and have derived 
‘antuserof Dr. Tibbles’| great benefit from it. After 
‘or about ten years, I|drinking*a cup of Dr. Tibbles’ 
a the different brands | Vi-Coeoa when fatigued, it is 

nt find none to compare | wonderful the stimulating effect it 
. Vibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for|has. It is with confidence that I 

bower,’ advise my friends to use Vi-Cocoa.” 


ee 


CODNOR. 


McMillan, White Gates, 
-car Derby, writing on 
he, 1910, says: ‘I have 


=<, 


‘invigorating qualities 


= 2 i SF 


Town, 


BLACKBURN. 


Mr. J. Marsh, 26 Bromley 
Street, Blackburn, writing on the 
16th June, 1910, says:—‘* We 
Lave used Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for some considerable time, and 
can testify to its nourishing and 
We con- 
sider it the best of all we have 
used. We are believers iu Vi- 
Cocoa in preference to either tea 
or coffce.’ 


——— 


CANTERBURY. 


Mr. W. T. Port, 66 St. Peter’s 
Place, Canterbury, writing on the 
\th June, 1910, says: ‘‘ After 
being just over ten years abroad 
and returning to England once 
more I needed a “ pick-me-up.” 
I was advised to use Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa. I tried it, and it did 
me a lot of good. That Was six 
years azo, and now I find I cannot 
go long without it. I find Vi- 

‘ocoa more nourishing than any 
other. I think the malt and hops 
are very soothing.’’ 


N. ORMESBY. 


Mrs. Beckley, 43 Queen Street, 
N. Ormesby, writing on the 12th 
June. 1910, says: ‘‘ We have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for fifteen 
pears and have used no other. 

find Vi-Cocoa a great help in 
building my strength up after 
having nervous debility. Vi-Cocoa 
is both a food and a drink to all 
who use it. I try to recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa all I can.’’. 


BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


Mrs. Jesty, 8 Webb Street 
Buildings, Tower Bridge Road, 
Bermondsey, 8.E., writing on the 
9th June, 1910, says: ‘‘{ have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for six 
j yeurs, and am very much better 
| for it.” 


MARYPORT. 


Mr. I. Telford, 11 Jubilee Ter- 
race, Maryport, writing on the 
24th June, 1910, says:‘' I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for about 
three years and I know what it is 
like. I have never been ill since 
I took Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
regular. I take it for breakfast, 
sometimes dinner, and always for 

supper. I have recommended Vi- 
Cocoa to most of my work-imates, 
and now I think most of them use 
it. Vi-Coooa is far sweeter and 
more nutritious than any other 
cocoa.”” 


Letters 
and Hamlet. 


ANDOVER. 


Mrs A W. Rose, 2 Jubilee 
Cottages, Church Hill, Andover, 
Hants, writing on the 10th June, 
1910, says: ‘I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the last 
twenty-five years, and it is the cnly 
drink I take. I derive great 
benetit by using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, and hope to use it as long 
as I live.”’ 


ABERDARE. 


Mr. G. Ratcliffe, 16 Dumfries 
Street, Aberdare, writing on the 
13th June, 1910, says: ‘‘1 have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
about ten years, I like it because 
it gives me a good appetite after 
drinking it, snd I speak from my 
own experience. I know a good 
many other people who drink Vi- 
Cocoa, and they all praise it. The 
first time I used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa was when I was out on the 
Falkland Island, South America. 
I will recommend Vi-Cocoa to 
everybody for its sustaining power 
after a long illness, and I intend to 
use no other. Vi-Ceoca builds up 
the body when ran down, and it is 
far better to drink than tea or 
coffee befcre going to bed.” 


——— 


MOUNTAIN ASH. 


Mrs. W. H. Whitcombe, 47 
Thomas Street, Miskin, Mountain 
Ash, writing on the 17th June, 
1910, says:—'‘I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for a number of 
years, and as a food beverage, I 
aincerely believe it is the best of 
all cocoas. Weare six in family, 
and I am pleased to tell we 
are all enjoying the best of health. 
As Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa forms a 
part of our daily food, I attribute 
no small amount of the good 
health we enjoy to the nutritious 
and sustaining properties so ad- 
mirably compounded in the pre- 
ecg ou can rely on our 

ing continuous users of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 


DOVER. 


Mrz. Fgan, 12 Finnis Court, 
Finnis Hill, Dover, Kent, writing 
on the 26th June, 1910, eays :— 
‘We are constant users of Dr. 
Tilbles’ Vi-Cocoa, When my 
husband was ill, he would not 
drink tea, so I him a tin of 
Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. Ever since 
then we have used it, as we think 
it a splendid “pick-me-up.” I 
have succeeded in 
friends to use it.” 


fa i 
getting my | 


WALTHAMSTOW, E. 


Mr. E. Cooksey, 118 Winns’ 
Ave:iue, Walthainstow, writing on 
the 8th June, 1910, says: ‘* When 
run down Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
acts as a great restorative to the 
nervous system.” 


PONTARDULAIS. 


é Mr. J. Richards, 10 Teilo Row, 
Pontardulais, writing on the 14th 
June, 1910, says: ‘‘] have used 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for ten 
| years, and I find it a grand stimu- 
| lant, as J work in a colliery. It is 

a strength-giver. I can go with- 

out food for loars, and not feel 

the want of it after taking 

Vi-Cocoa,.”’ 


OSWESTRY. 


Mrs. E. Chetwood, Oakhurst 
Villa, 79 Albert Road, Oswestry, 
writing on the 4th June, 1910, 
says: ‘‘T have used the noted Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for many years, 
but have not kept the exact date 
when I etarted it. I may say I 
have never regretted using Vi- 
Cocoa, as it is a splendid ‘‘ pick-me- 
up,” and most valuable for weak 
digestion.”’ 


and ls. 6d. tins. 


COCOA: The valuable properties of the tinest 
cocoa are well known. 


| 
KOLA : Of extraordinary sustaining properties, | 
{ 


assimilates other foods. 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. <A>'. 
Vi-Cocou—it makes all the difference. 


Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. pou) 


from 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. I. H. Ovens, 90 Dugdale 
Street, Winson Green, Birming- 
ham, writing on the 8th June, 

‘. says: ‘‘y have used Dr. 
Vibbles’ Vi-Cocoa daily for a 
matter of eight years, and [ 
honestly and truthfully gay that 
there is no other on the market to 
compete with it for refreshing aud 


Mr. J, Heyes, 117 Daisy Street 
Blackburn, writing on the 22nd 
Junie, 1910, says: ** We have been 
taking Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
fourteen years, and find that it has 
done us good. We have tried 
others, but found nothing like 
Vi Cocoa. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is very nourishing.” 


STONE. 


Mrs. T. Clewley, Meaford, Stone, 
Staffs., writing on the l4th July, 
1910, says: “I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for many years 


and tind it a beverage. 1 always 


use Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as it is 
staying and refreshing, and t' cre 
is no other to be compared with it.”’ 


preventing undue fatigue or exbausiieu 
after strenuous work. 


sustaining powers.’ | 
BLACKBURN. 

i 

| 

| 

| 


MALT: Rich in digestive power and cu 


ii 
HOPS : Soothes the nerves, acts asa toni, sud |} 
promotes healthy sleep. \| 
All these valuable ingredients are combined ia ; | 

{ 
| | 
| 


The most perfect Food-Beverage ever 11 


The Press and Public are unanimous 
“There is no Cocoa like Vi-Cocoa.” 


™. 
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“ The day to cheer a Shakespeare. 


Start the day well by drinking Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa. When at Breakfast you 

sit down to a rich brown fragrant cup you appreciate what the poet meant when he wrote 

of “ incense-breathing Morn”: Fry’s Cocoa is full of fragrance and full of flavour. When 

you reach the end of the day, however, and find your vigour and keenness unimpaired by 

the most fagging work, you realise the chief value of this great food-beverage—its power 

“the day to cheer.” For stimulating, fortifying, and building up brain and body, 
nothing can equal 


Fy ey 2 iia Gocoa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under the heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
| Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the 
Advertisement Manager, * Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advere 
tieements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's lesue. 


€5 PER WEEK earned by Advert sement PHYSICAL CULTURE.— Thoroughly pre 
Writers. Excellent opportunities tor ambitious | tical information on physical ovlture for traint 
ple. Prospectus and full particulars post free.— | and general health is fay in ‘*Modern Physi 
age-Davis Advertising School | Dept. 6), 9-15, Oxford | Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. Alilthe modern systems 
Street, London, W. are illustrated. It may be had, vost irce, tor 18 from 
A. F. Publisher, 17 Henrieita Street, 
London, W 


DON'T WAIT! NOW IS THE TIME. 
MRS. P. W. SHAFFER BENNYON, THE + 
EMINENT SPECIALIST, has much pleasure in A. B. Co., Broadheath Rubber Works, Nr. Man- e 
announcing her remedy for ANAEMIA, &c., without Surgical rubber goods of every description. 
Medicine is the only one known. Kvery Lady should te in rubber travelli: g requisites for both aX\ 
send at once stamped addresse:i envelope for par- | sexes. Bandages, Elastic Stockings, cic. Goods not 
j; LARGEST SALE 


tieulars and ‘estimonials (guarantecd genuine under | approved of exchange it: . 
Here a ee iOO) to Bre, PW. DHAFER | PProve’ oF & S: “Mlnetvetod bate tres 
BENNYON, Catford, London. 
—— ASTROLOGY.— Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner descr:ted, Business, 
PREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE Speculation, Ch»nges, racies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
(iijperracen Containing Yeluable pameniee for all oe seat Birch: dete. - P.O., Stamned cnr elope— 
Imenta. Tite to-duy.— P. . “Herbalist,” 95 ame Marion, bertson Avenue, E ory, H 
Charing Cross Road, Jondon. E H EADAC E. 
IN 10 MIN 


2 
STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 


; Interesting and instructive remarks to young and One Kaputine cures in 
eecex. TO WEAE Man, Son end | middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Strength, most violent. Head 
en tera sicher verre ur, Varicocele,and | Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A ‘We want to prove th 
es row pets Rreatit; with tull particulars, in- | brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of medicine toevery suflr: 
cluding jurdireds of testimonials of compiete cures, | Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility do so willsend youtwo! 


aent eenied, post free, two stumps.—P. J, Murray, | Men.—Sent sealed om receipt cf 4 p y stam’! 
en \ f 4 penny 6 of Kaputine by ret 
125 High Nolbern, London, W.C. Charles Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Diepevsary, - Cc. H. Esputine,, Ka 
ford, Yorks. 2 Kaputine is sold by (hi 
w Packets of 18 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story-write 
clergymen auc others who reqmire thelr manuscripts pine tucwes bd gle et tanh PA ie lee 
A and 


TRY THIS PUZZLE 


t; writter,, x}ould send stcard fe 
wifes flor ay Brier ead, Ihccnse:eanith, London, | fll instructions, can be supplied post free for Nine . 
i EPCS R Ate sen rengonentae crs jon, W.C. INVEST 04, & KBEP FIT. THE MOST Af 
It will both interest and amuse you. It is known ASTROLOGY.— Evente, Chinges, Fortunate] CONSTIPATION.— 4 years’ sufferer cured. PUBLICATION OF ° 
he Jig-Saw M a : f bell Daye, Iu iness success, Mevrinwns. Two Jeare’ | Recipe 11. Cure youreelf.—Stead, 1:8 Mornington 
ef ureadded. Send birth-date, |. 1'.0.—Liof. Road. Bolt< . a 
asthe Jig-Saw Map, and consists of a map mounte' aie Rack Hoods Cardi” ee ee » Bolten, GIG: : 


on wood, cut into a number of odd-shaped pieces, 
like the one in the illustration, and what you have 
to do is to fit them together so that you reconstruct 
the map again. 

Besides amusing you, the Jig-Saw Map helps to add 
to your geographical knowledge. A more useful 
and profitable pastime could not be imasined and 
for children in particular, Jig-Saw Maps are 
invaluable. 

Jig-Saw Maps of England and Wales are now 
ready, and‘ those of other countries may be had 
on order. ‘The price is 3s. Gd. each post free. 


MATRIMONY.—Last week of the @rcat Cunard 
pTMALLBOLOERS AMD pace fiat het Metrimanial Scheme. Get a 64d. cake of Dr. Cunard’s 
advantage are requested to send their nwme «nd hee pa Bop: with: (ell partionlsra) {Seon} omy 
address to Box 1, co Pearson's Weelly, 17 Henriettu 
Street, London, W.C, ' 


BL ui SHIN a, abet tne a Poe es Say 
VARICOCELE—Every man suffering tro | th ihe liige Mamebeetes, Stevens (Box %, 
Varicocele and its accompanying det lity ard EURSH IE mada 
Gereonn’s ex kmene should send for illustratedcircular 

escribiny its successful treatment and cure by the 
cereal and pate mets." No deteedy | gAMCOME TAR HL Zoy Suh tease 

ent seuled, 1ost free, two stamps.—h, B, Norton, | pe rye riten 

ance y yers.” It will solve all your difficulties in 
69 & & Chancery Lane, London, W.C. acorrect return, and ‘thus avoid See ee bead 
fourteen stampa to A. F. Sowtcr, 17 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 
ROGERS’ NURSERY HAIR LCTION | —————_____—_- 


destroys Nits, Parasites. Safe and sure, 7d. and U- 

of Chemists.” Special bate post free, 13, from PEEAULEUL AMERICAN PICTURE 

W. Rogers,Cheniis', Ben Jonson iid. Stepney, London. soraper=, 20 to 40 prin: Series aera 
_ | daesigne!. Half dozen, .;one dozen, } 2 


our dozen. 4/4. Sent. t free (renit stam 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETA EOCGFT; | o anley Fieid, Dept. Or Geleral Delivery, 
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fi 


made. — Mes-rs. Brownin Actual 


6 Oxford St., Opp. Kath e@ Place, L 

100 years). TRIPLES and all Competitions.—Send a 

ey in (a ped addruesed envelope or stamp for postage 
SS rapeitors’ Aid Association, and they iy 

clusive free trial eff 

tition). Over 300 large prizes won, 

consol ticns In the Competitor’s L 

free), we prove our assertions and give w 

testimonial All efforts are the best 

Brains can 


Send orders to 


PEARSON’S JIG-SAW MAPS, 


28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


for men, i Etiquette for Men, by G.R. 
It may be hd, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Suwe 


x. 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, Loncion, W.C. ns 


WHEN very thirsty, ask for a “Scout.” 


To 
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INTERESTO» 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 11, 1910. 


SKLY. 


ENTERED at 
Srationgsas’ Hatt, 


Ong Penny. 


£100 A WEEK IN PRIZE 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
To make a 


initial letters may be used in any order 


“Triplet” you take any one of the three 
phrases of three words given in the first column below and 
add to it three additional words which begin with the 


letters as the words of the phrase you have chosen. 
you like, and should 


have some bearing on the phrase selected. It is the three 
words you add that are called a “Triplet.” 


Offered for 


TRIPLETS. 


£26 
IN CONSOLA- ] 
TION GIFTS. & 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


make “Triplets.” 


same these examples: 


These 


a 


Sam Goes Flying 


Sentences 


On Scottish Moors 
While Bertie Flirts 


Here are examples which will show you at a glance how to 
Please note that you must not use any of 


Triplet 1 
Spectators’ Gaze Follows. 
Sportsmen Miss Occasionally. 


Florrie Blashes Winsomely. 


OTHERS ARE WINNING TRIPLETS PRIZES: YOU MAY WIN TOO. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you three 
phrases of three words each, and we ask you to make 
Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases. The three phrases are as follows: 


Sam Goes Flying 
On Scottish Mcors 
While Bertie Flirts 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must have the 
same initial letters as those of the words of the phrase 
you select, These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have some bearing on 
the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examples which will 
show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write it out on the form in theadjoiningcolumn, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Bear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make more than one ‘Triplet, 
even with the samo initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undertake to distribute a 
sum of not less than £100, so be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a sepirate entry form. 

_ 2. When you hare filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a posal order for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
‘0 ba Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Loudon, 


RA Mark your enve‘ope “‘ Triplets No. 8’’ ia the top left-hand 
ther, 


4. All attempt: 
August llth, ~ 


5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with 


must. arrive on or before Thursday, 


the entry form. The P.O, must be made payable to ©. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed ‘ & Uo.” 2 
in the manner shown in this example. The 
number must be written in the space ‘provided 
on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher ' 
value is sent to cover moro than one attempt, the J 
number of this P.O. must be written on each / 
entry form. : 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will be divided amongst the senders of tho ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of ilea will be t.ken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudica- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

7, The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit, 

8. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
shall not be Ics3 than £100. 

9, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. . 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11, The published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


- * 


TRIPLETS No. 8. 
No. of Postal Order .....ssssesrersreces soncee cee cerecvoce soreee 


Phrase Selected .....sccccsessscrseescccensccresssessconccsceees 


Triplet ...... 


TL agree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson's 


Weekly.” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understand.ng, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. 


eee cceceececceccecsecces Prererree 


Signed ssccecseressseseerseeees 


Bad ps8: csesvaieccessesessseeaasoadse 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 5. 

In Triplets No. 5 the amount available for distribution 
was £75. To each of the following a prize of £5 12s. Gd. hag 
been awarded : 

I.L.B.—Boating involves * lockiaw.” 

Caas. E. Waite, 26 De Crespigny Park, Camberwell. 

G.W.H.—“ Hobble” girls wobble. 
A. Ropcers, 63 Dale End, Birmingham. 
D.I.N.—Dubious, newsboys’ ** intelligence."* 
S. Zesepix, 20 Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush. -- 
I.L.B.—Leaves impression, birch. 
Rev. C. P. Horay, Wilton, Cork City. 
G.W.H.—Workless, grandfather's hairbrush. 
W. L. Petuenick, 27 Cedar Road, Fulham. 
D.I.N.—Noiseless invention, ‘* dumb-bells.”” 
Grorce Satter, Lower-end, Ashill, Craddock, Cullomptog 
G.W.H.—Gretna, hearts ‘‘ welded.” 
G. H. Nevitte, Dunchurch, nr. Rugby. 


I.L.B.—‘“ I's”’ bore listeners. 
H. D. Brapsury, 25 Beaumont Road, Whetley Lane 
Bradford. 
e D.ILN.—Din, “ nodding ” impossible. 
ALFRED SHorter, 31 Manlove Street, Wolverhampton. 
I.L.B.—Bandsmen like ** intervals.” 
W. A. Miccer, 2 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


15 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
Allen, J., 6 Albert Will, Bishop Aucklend. 
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HOW GUSSIE TOOK IT. 

“Wnar will Augustus say when I tell him I have 
secured a typewriting billet at two pounds a week ?” 
mused Blanche, waiting for the train by which her lover 
was to arrive. 

“Will he say reproachfully : ‘ Why talk of mercenary 
age) Sordid girl! You have no billet outside my 

“Will he say jealously : ‘I cannot spare you! I want 
you all to myself! It will be the crowning joy of my life 
to take you and shield you from toil and care and worry— 
and billets | * 

Ws Will he say rapturously: ‘ Rillet ? Hush, heloved ! 
ords are vain sounds! My sight is so ravished by your 
eauty that I can hear nothing! Ah, blessed | 
night’ "8 
A whistle, a puff of smoke, and the train arrived. 
Augustus, dear, I have secured a billet at two pounds / 
& week!” said Blanche thrillingly. 
Hm!” said Augustus. ‘Is it permanent ?" 


A HOME TRUTH. 

Tue village trombone player was returning through the 
fields of a very dark night after a visit to a neighbour- 
ing banquet, where the wine had proved too tempting 
for him. 

Feeling rather quaky and lonely, he consoled himself 
with a good blast on his instrument to keep his courage up. 

Imagine his surprise when he was answered by what 
sounded very ise like a rival at the other end of the 
field. 

He blew again, much harder, and there was a second | 


response—this time almost in his ear. 

t was from the farmer's bull, who, in response to a | 
challenge to a further contest, promptly tossed the 
challenger into the air. 

When he had recovered from the shock. the trombone 
player shouted defiantly into the darkness : 
“Tha’ great coward! But ‘ah can tell thee one thing, 


| my lad. Tha’ may be a varry strong man, but tha’s no 


musician,” ’ 


A JUST DEMAND. 


Hz had been all over London, trying to match a piece of 
silk material for his wife ; but it was evidently matchless. 
Hour after hour he searched, and finally ended up at the 
offices of the Bumpem Motor-Omnibus Company. 

“TI demand justice!” he exclaimed, striding up to the 
superintendent. ‘‘ Justice—justice !”* 

The superintendent raised his eyebrows, 

“ Well, sir?’ he inquired suavely. 

“* Look here,” blustered the angry man, “ yesterday. mv 
wife was boarding one of your company’s cars, when ths 
conductor stepped on her dress—brand new, sir, brand 
new—and tore it irreparably.” 

“T can't sce that we are to blame for that,” protested 
the superintendent, ‘Do you expect us to get her @ 
new dress ?” 

“No, sir; I do not!” rejoined the angry citizen, 
brandishing a piece of cloth. “I propose nothing of tho 
kind! What I do propose is that your people sould 
match this material!” 


HOME NOTES 1s now the official organ of the B.-P. Girl Guides, the Associat:o. which is doing sa 


much to benefit the mothers of tha future. 
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him eves. 


of Brown, pointing out that his great-grandfather married, 

- somewhere in England, 8 woman named Watson. 
‘As he desired further information on the subject, he 
would be grateful if the Archbishop would ki look 
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Tosti’s Thanks. 
Sicnor Francisco Tosti, the famous song-writer, is 
very impulsive, and quick to resent the slightest assump- 


eGo Baya ody celled on him and announced her 


intention of singing two of his songs at a concert. 

“TI thought i would just run round and try them over 
with you,” she sai 

Tosti remarked that he was not in the habit of giving 
lessons in that manner, whereupon the lad retorted : 

de well, I will not sing your songs, ” 

is face beamed as he advanced to her with 
outstretched hands. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I thank you very much for that 
favour.” 

R. G. Knowles in Germany. 

R. G. Kxowtss is one of the few great entertainers 
who are also entertaining off the stage. He is a much- 
travelled man, a well-read man, and 4 man who can 
talk interestingly about most things. 

He has recently been travelling in Hungary, taki 
moving pictures for his travel lectures. Coming throu, 
Dresden on his way back, he secured a fine view of the 
chi of the guard. 

Mrs. Knowles, who German fluently, negotiated. 

At first the officer in charge was adamant. It was 
against the military law to permit a photograph of any 
kind to be taken. Mr. Knowles through his wife-inter- 
preter explained, pleaded, and argued so adroitly that 
at last the officer exclaimed : 

“Ab, I know. You take the picture, and when you 
have taken it I will send somcone round to order you not 
to take the picture.” 

Mr, Knowles and the Teuton smiled, and Mr. Knowles 
made an important addition to his vast collection of 
moving illustrations which he uses in his public geography 
and history lessons. 


Grace and the Ducks. 

Atrnovan W. G. Grace was always particularly kind 
and helpful to young players, the Grand Old Man of 
cricket, who has just celebrated his sixty-second birthday, 
could never resist playing occasional tricks on the young- 
sters, 

Some years ago Mr. F. B. Wilson, the old Cambridge 

tain, was playing against ‘‘ W. G.” in a friendly match 
at the Crystal Palace. 

“FB.” was well set and making o lot of runs.’ His 
artner fell to a catch in the epee: and, while waiting 
or the next man to come in, “‘ W. G.” walked up to Mr. 

“ Look at those ducks, elias he said, pointing up 
to a flock of birds which were flying across the blazing 
gun. Mr. Wilson looked up, his eyes were blinded for the 
moment by the brilliance of the sun, and he was clean 
bowled_next ball. 

When he reached the pavilion, a sadder but wiser man, 
the “ Doctor's” sides were still shaking with laughter 
at the success of his ruse, and the innocence of the young 
cricketer. . 

Drew the Line. 

Exiav Roor, the famous American statesman, at the 
annual dinner of the International Y.M.C.A. in New York, 
said that evil courses were more difficult to conceal than 
men Fogo believed. 

“Take the case,” said Mr. Root, with a smile, “ of old 
John Bodewin. John was a lawyer's confidential clerk, 
and he had the pernicious habit of going to a neighbouri 
saloon every morning at 11 o’clock and taking a max 
glass of whisky. He was not proud of his habit ; hence, 
after the wiley; he always took a clove. 

“But one morning it happened that there were no 
cloves.on the bar, and John, having considered the 
matter, swallowed e small raw onion from the free lunch 
tray. That would destroy the tell-tale whisky odour, no 
doubt, as well as tho clove had always done, and, so 
thinking, he returned to his desk. 

“Tt was a double desk. At it he and his employer sat 
face to face. John, on his return, was soon aware that 
his =e noticed something. The man’s nostrils 
quivered, he sniffed, and finally, with a grimace of disgust, 
he broke out : 

“Look here, John, I’ve stood whisky and clove for 
nineteen years, but I draw the line at whisky and onion.’ ”’ 


Not Known. 

Tae Archbishop of Canterbury once had an amusing 

experience, which be afterwards recounted to a gathering 
of layworkers. 

Dr. Davidson had received a letter from an unknown 

correspondent in the United States, a man of the name 


it 

The letter, which was addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, London, was delayed in transmission. 

At length, however, it arrived, with, “ Not known at 
the Canterbury Music Hell” written on the envelope. 


The Girl Guides is a eletcr 2ecce 


Years,” shows an 


men. Ono story sketches in @ few lines the great Scottish 
surgeon, Dr. Pirrie. é . 
“Once, when @ lady patient entered his consulting 
room, he received her with effusion, orying : . 
“ «My dear madam, I have done nothing else but think 
over your case. I could not get a wink of sleep all last 
t for thinking of 1’ 
* The lady accep it all as ‘ gospel truth,’ and, after 
some professional questions and answers, she innocently 


remarked : : 
“*Was it not @ dreadful thunderstorm last night, 


. Pirrie ? 
“© T am told,’ he naively answered, ‘ but I’m such & 
sound sleeper that I didna hear a clap o’t’!” 


At a Baptism. ; 

ANOTHER good s in the book is that of a Divinity 
ee who had an estate in the northern islands, and 

‘ad been invited to preside at the baptism of the last- 
arrived infant in the already crowded house of # minister. 

“The guest gave out for congregational singing 4 
paraphrase much favoured on such occasions. 

“Tet us,’ said he, ‘sing from the fifth gga 
beginning at the second verse: “As sparks in close 
succession rise.” ’ 

“To his consternation the congregation led. 

“ Afterwards, asking the ‘ minister's man’ what had 
been wrong, that functionary replied : 

“© Ye see, Professor, the minister's name is Sparks, 
and yonder is his tenth bairn !’” 


Guaranteed. 
CovoxeL Capper, who has done so much for Army 
ballooning, is fond of this story. 
The commanding officer of a certain balloon section 
arrived one day at the balloon-shed with a mysterious 


parcel. 

Having selected a light-weight subaltern, he explained 
that the parcel contained a new patent arachute, and 
he suggested that the subaltern might test it personally. 

“But,” objected the junior nervously, ‘ suppose it 
doesn’t open ?” 

“Oh, but the makers rantee that it will open!” 
replied the commanding officer. 

“Yes, but suppose it doesn’t ?”” said the sub. 

“Well, the makers have promised to give me a new 
one ! ” was the reply, given in all seriousness. , 


A Lost Manuscript. 

Lixe most members of the theatrical profession, Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith can spin some excellent yarns. Ono 
of the best he tells concerns a play—a —by Mr. 
Robert Ganthony, which, at that gentleman s request, 
he undertook to read. 

‘As luck would have it, Mr. Grossmith lost the manu- 
script on his way home, and for days he was tortured by 
the thought of what would happen when Ganthony 
learned of the disaster. 

Several times <4 og and the author, who is a bit 

aired Mr. Grossmith’s opinion of the play, 


nger to stand the 


my Ob, yes,” said the official in charge, “ it was found 
a er? 
Mr. Grossmith looked inexpressibly relieved. 

“But,” added the official, “we restored it to Mr. 
Ganthony the next day. His name was on the back!” 


An Artist’s Struggles. 

Some interesting sidelights on the early struggles of 
the famous artist, Professor Herkomer, are given in his 
book dealing with his family, which has just been printed 
for private circulation. 

At one time Pie Herkomer walked six miles to and 
from the Art School in South Kensington twice every 
day from Wandsworth Road, where he lived with the 
family of a retired carpenter. 

He was seventeen years of ages and had exactly half-a- 
crown a week to The studies of the “ wild, 
disobedient boy, with ungovernable temper,” as ho 
sceaseiaea Kimaee! f, began in a characteristic ion. 

Furious at not being allowed to enter the life class 
immediately, he took the matter into his own hands, 
and, after ing one day fuming in the antique room, 
rere into the life class, and took his seat among 


stadents. 

Before the master arrived, he was able to get a whole 
figure drawn in and finished. 

Challenged at last, he replied : 

“¥ have not broken the rule, sir; I have passed from 
the a to the life ; I worked in the antique room all 

terday.”” 

The impudence of the answer won the day. 

“Well,” said the master, “‘ your drawing is very good, 
and quite i hoy the standard required for admittance to 
this dass ou can stay.” 


The Odd Corner 


over 8 wine—or ginger-beer 


or Jook at the solution below. 


WEEK ENDING 
~ Ava. 11, 1910, 


\\ 


The Editor wil give one of the famous P.W. penknives 


to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If there és more than one sender of @ prragrays 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first, 


A SINNER. 
War is a candle-maker the most sinful and unfor- A 


tunate of men P 


Solution belows 
aa I 
CONCEALED GEOGRAPHY. disc 
sg Fi is a child, but not a “he,” Crig 
'y second @ part of the verb “ to be,” tot 
My third is to drink im tiny parts, writ 
y fourth is in pie, but not in tarts ; 60 1 
sg Stee can be found, I beg to say, not 
‘cowards the south of the U.S.A. _ 
Solution below, 


BLOWING OVER A BOTTLE. 
Ir you have a normal pair of lungs you can Llow 


—bottle quite easily. 
Place a fairly large paper 
i the end of a table 

stand the bottle on the 
bag. Blow into the mouth 
of the Le and as it fills 
out it will upset the bottle. 


Say to your sharpest » 
friend: “I guarantee 
will not jump over 
lay it on the floor.”* 

“You've got some trick or other,” he will say. 

“No trick at all,” you reply. “I merely lay the stics 
on the floor and guarantee that you cannot jump over it." 

Naturally he agrees to such an easy Sp eerie Then 
you lay the stick on the floor—against the wall, and, ! 
course, he cannot jump over it, 


DON'T YOU KNEAUX. 
TaERE was a young man of Bordeaux 
Whose voice was as hoarse as @ creaux, 
He went to the Zoo, 
And they took him in, too, 
So now he’s a fixture, What heaux ! 


RIVAL BOWLERS. 

Previous to the last cricket match of the seasc:. 
Smith and Jones, bowlers of the same club, had eacn 
taken 30 wickets for 80 runs. The rivalry between 
them as to who should secure the better average for t!: 
season was very great. In the final match Smith gc: 
5 wickets for 20 runs, whilst Jones obtained 4 wickets 1: 
17. Which had the better average for the season ? 

Most people will at once foe to the conclusion th:: 
Smith’s average is better. But work it out by deci: 


you 
is stick ” (any stick will do) “i: } 


A CHARADE. 

- ‘My first is at Chicago found, ‘ 

And all may plainly see 

(What, after all, is scarcely strange) 

My second isn’t me. 

Many s maiden has 

For lack of love to do my third, © 

My es ee ee 

they are visiting the Zoo, 

What am I? 

Solution below, 


DEAR ME! 
Herz isa joke which you can work off on your friende 
if they haven’t got knobbly fists and hard knuckles. 


Ask them if they can t the difference between 
the following: A Sigh, a ght, a Motor-car, ara 
a Donkey. 


After allowing them to worry over it for five or ten 
minutes, you can slowly tell them the answer which eccs 
as follows :— 

A Sigh is “ Ob! dear.” 

A Thought is an “ Idea.” 
A Motor-car is “ Too dear.” 
A Donkey is “ You, dear.” 


SOLUTIONS. 


A SINNER. . 
Because all his works are wicked, and all his wiied 
works are brought to light. 
CONCEALED GEOGRAPHY. 
THE river “Mississippi.” 
RIVAL BOWLERS. 7 
Jonxs’ average is 2,852 runs per wicket) Suni e 
average is 2.857 runs per wicket, 
A CHARADE. . 


PorcvrinE. 


‘eticn to the Boy Scouts. Read of ite aims and work in this week’s HOME NES. 
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knives 
or this 
agrapre 

whose 


unfor- 


© seascr. 
had eacn 
~ between 
ge for th: 
Smith go: 
rickets io: 


ur friendce 
uckles. 

e between 
r-car, acd 


five or ten 
which cecs 


bis wierd 


ty Smnie 
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ti a Bootlace, and Half an Envelope 
Ate Ae end Men to the Gallows. 


+, amazing how often a trivial thing has led to the 
Scart a neat crime. The hue and cry after “ Dr.” 
Crippen was started by the addition of the letter “1” 
to the name Elmore. An alleged forged letter was 
written to a well-known music-hall artiste, and it was 
so well done that it would have passed examination had 
not the writer put two “I’s”’ in the lady’s stage name 
_“ Elmore ”—instead of one. 

Criminals are very forgetful persons. The famous 
series of frauds on the Bank of Magiend by the Benson 
brothers a generation ago was terminated by the fact 
that the forgers of the drafts forgot to date the last one 
resented. This almost incredible blunder led to the 
hrreak-up of the most dangerous band of criminals England 
has ever known. 


The Moat Farm Crime. 

An uneasy conscience gave away Dougal, the Moat 
Farm murderer. He had presented a forged cheque on 
his victim’s banking account, and the clerk, not recog- 
nising the signature, asked Dougal to wait a few moments. 
Convinced that it was a trick to detain him until the police 
were summoned, the wretched man bolted ; and that set 
in motion a train of suspicions that eventually resulted 
in the discovery of one of the most cold-blooded crimes 
in the history of murders. — ; 

Any detective of experience will tell you that most 
criminals are fools—which is a good thing in the long run 
for those whose business it is to detect crime. 

There was a case in the midlands nearly twenty years 
ago which concerned a man who spent many days plan- 
ning a woman’s murder and disguising his own personality 


e 
so that nobody could ever suspect him of the crime. 
Then, when his plans were completed, he lured the unfortu- 
nate woman to a lonely place and murdered her. 

He was more than astonished to find himself under 
arrest within an hour of the discovery of the dead body. 
But it was no wonderful feat of detection after all. 
his haste and confusion the murderer had actually left 
his visiting card on his victim's body. 

A child's penny toy lantern directly led to the hanging 
of Fowler and Milsom for the Muswell Hill murder. It 
was a lucky clue that finding of the child whose toy had 
been left behind in the house with the body of Mr. Smith, 
the murdered man. It was the property of Fowler's 
little brother, and the child’s innocent pleasure at the 
recovery of his lantern was the culminating stroke in one 
of the greatest tragedies of the last fifty years. 

Clothes played a prominent part in the Yarmouth 
Teach murder case of nine years ago, but it was a bootlace 
that finally fastened the crime on to Bennett. That 
trivial bootlace had been used to strangle the poor woman 
who died where so many had found Scliday happiness ; 
and those who attended the trial will never forget the 
profound impression created by the production of the 
string. 

A Meeting in the Street. 


Upon a certain occasion a joo mati merchant and 
railway magnate was talking in the street to a friend of his, 
one who was eminent in the service of the State. A 
young man passed by, and, to the astonishment of the 
former, his companion nodded pleasantly to him. ‘‘ Who 
was that?’’ asked the railway director, thinking he 
might have been mistaken. 

* Oh, that is Mr. Blank, the well-known philanthropist.” 

Now, the gentleman of the railways knew Mr. Blank 
by another name and in a different capacity ; in fact, 
he was one of the clerks in the employ of the railway 
of which he was a director. Examination of the books 
confirmed the worst suspicions, for tho pseudo-philan- 
thropist had been robbing his employers for years in 
order to gratify his ambition to get into Society. Had it 
not been for that casual recognition in public the company 
would have lost thousands more than it did. 

That was trivial chance, of course, but it was more 
than this which caused Mrs. Dyer, the Reading baby 
farmer, to wrap one of the bodies of her victims in a piece 


of brown paper bearing her own name and address. 
It broke away from its ghastly contents and floated to the 
top of the river. 

But all great criminal cases have turned more or less 
on trivial things. A railway ticket played a prcminent 


n | part in the recent trial at Newcastle of Alexander Dick- 


man, charged with the murder of Nesbit, the colliery 
cashier. It bore the name of one station and was given 
up at another. 

Half an addressed envelope convicted a murderer 
twenty years ago, although the name and address had 
nothing to do with him except that the other half was 
found in his bedroom. A piece of a file convicted a mur- 
derer named Orrock, who is now forgotten, Lut whose 
crime excited tremendous interest some years ago. Armed 
with half of a common file, the police tracked him down, 
after one of the finest feats of detective work in the annals 
of detection. 

———————— 


RAISING A LAUGH. 

Wiccrxs was harassed by the possession of expensive 
tastes and the non-possession of means to gratify them—a 
combination of circumstances which, being known, made 
it extremely difficult for him to negotiate even a loan of 
half-a-crown from his associates. Parkin, in particular, 
used to congratulate himself on the fact that Wiggins had 
never been in his books for ever so small an amount, and 
steadfastly purposed that he never should. 

Unfortunately for Parkin, however, he was fond of a 
practical joke, and it was this fact that interfered with the 
success of his prudent determination. A number of them 
were sitting in the club reading-room one day, when 
Wiggins whispered to Parkin: 

“Let mo havea half sovercign for a few minutes, till I put 
up a joke on one of the fellows.” 

Parkin, ready for some fun and suspecting nothing, 
handed him a ten-shilling piece, and was surprised a few 
minutes afterwards to see Vacgine using it to pay sundry 
little losses at cards, including five shillings to Diggins, 
evidently borrowed. 

“I say, Wiggins,” he cried in amazement, ‘“‘I thought 
you were going to raise a laugh on one of the fellows with 
that half sovereign ?” 

“So I am!” explained Wi 
fellow !” 


“you are the 


SOME HOLIDAY LUGGAGE SUGGESTIONS. 


Every year, as the going-away season comes round, there rises the worrying question : 


squeezed into 


- Packing gets 
on the nerves 
of many T 
Holiday Makers.{/_ 
They dream 
of this sort, 


OF thing 


—- om) 
QW 


some help to packing victims. 


Portly Friends are mucn 


in request to siF on 
packed trunks, 


COME ALONG 


JCan GET THEM ALL 


Here's another good idea. 
The new kit—bag trailer 
I! would save Cab fares 


EN 


Who's going to do the packing, and how can everything be 
the trunks available? Our cartoonist haz now gallantly grappled with the subject, and he hopes that his suggestions below will be of 


“Tints Done iT. 


A simple way out of rhe 
trunk difficulty woula be to 
get a road fabourer ro 
help ‘you. ; 


_ 


- There ought to 

be a future for the 

invention of a good tele - 
scopic portmanteau. 
ee 


—aalies 


“ 


, And. why nor patent vacuum trunks warrant 
ed to pack themselves in one minute. 


You can interest all children, no matter what their ages, By showing thom the piciurss 


a 


in the HOME NOTES children’s pages. 


Complete Short Story. Ree 1 iis Avo. 1] 


Sf) fis Bee gro 
8 A Gnd a [offer isis re 


Muriel and told her the news, but the imagination was <u:} 
bitter pain that he shuddered from head to foot. eee ¢ 
What did the honour or the achievement matter now * 
eats 6 ee permanent employment with an 
excellent and ra) -increasing salary. But w : 
good of it all without Muriel ? . - hat was the This Articl 
A day or two later a letter arrived from the Goverim: it abo 


heart. a moment his world | department to which the examination result appointed ii:: ; 
seemed to have come to an end. him to call. So he returned to London to his old 10-1», Poto is al 
A Tale of a Very Mean Trick. What was the use of anything ? which happened to be vacant. games there 
Why trouble to study? What At the Government office he was informed that thivc by players 
4 By E. NEWTON-BU NGEY. did it matter whether or no he | engineers had been appointed, as a result of the examinacinn, and 2 inch 
his examination ? Nothing | to fill three vacancies, one of which was abroad. As he Jou! four players 
r ™J rove the very ground she walks on!” murmured Dick , mattered now that Muriel was not for him. first he was given the choice of the three, and w..s full Bred of 
Ashton. “ And yet—how can I tell her? How can I, with He had never thought there could_be such in the | allowed a few noe in which to make up his mind. A glance 
aiserable hundred a year, offer her marriage?” workd as this bitter y which had suddenly come to From the first e decided to go abroad, to leave London «: savers line 
"hho began to pace up and down his room, his face lined | him. He felt as tho fron claws were rending his heart. | all ite bitter memories as far behind him as possible. Y eawiencer 

with t. Hammers seemed to tapping continuously behind his | Now it fell out that on the day before he was to annour 8 
“Jt will be different if I pass my exam.,’ he went on, his | forehead, and an intolerable ache res his decision, he accidentally met Mrs. Standish. 

Muriel—his Muricl as he had thought—was loved by and ‘Why, Mr. Ashton,” she cried, “ what an utter strar.: a 


ou are.” Sho paused and gazed critically at him. “J... 
i ng look,” ehe went on. ‘ Have you becn ill?” 
‘o, Mrs. Standish,” Dick replied. 
“Then you have been working too hard. We reas) ii 
ur splendid a and we were both very glad and very prow. 
ut we thought you might have come and seen us.” 
“T have been very busy,” answered Dick. “Are you w ) 


loved another man. It was because of her love for Osborne 
that she had ken 80 Sealing. the other night. He 
remembered now how she had smiled at Osborne and jumped 
up 80 readily to dance with him. 

No wonder she so readily considered his hypothetical case. 
She knew what it was to love and to be loved, and she co 
fecl for others in a like situation. 


erphan, living in rooms in a London suburb. Very soon he 
was to go up for a Civil Service examination, and if he pe 

that he would obtain a permanent appointment with a 
commencing salary of two hundred and fifty pounds per 


annum. 

: “Tve a mind to put my situation before her in a Osborne had money and was looking. Without | at home ? 2 ; 

7 manner,” he exclaimed. “ Perhaps she would doubt it would be an excellent match. But—— My. husband and myself are in the best of health. i: 
d, “ You don’t co tulate me, Dick!” Muriel is not at all She gets so low-spirited at tin - 


that we are almost afraid of a nervous breakdown. i's. 

doctor says she must be got away, and next weck we hope -> 

go to Davos Platz.” : 
The news upsct Dick considerably. He hated the idea .? 


and I eae Jearn whether I stand any chance. 

By Jove, I will; T'll do it to-night |” 
He was to meet Muriel Standish, the girl he loved, at a 
that evening. He had been v friendly with her 


Ashton made a desperate effort and got himeelf in hand. 
“Well, you rather took my breath away, Guy,” he said, 
smiling in a forced manner. “I do congratulate you, for 


years, tho’ for some time past his liki had deepened | Miss tandish is a very nice girl. 
into love, Pat he did not know whether her feelings had He spoke in level tones, but each word felt as though it | Muriel suffering in any way whatsoever. His concern 
i was wrung from him. perfectly apparent to Mrs. Standish. 


un e a similar transformation. 
In eyes Muriel looked even prettier than usual that 
night. He was quite sure that she was by far and away the 


! 
prettiest girl present. 
Not until two hours had passed did he got her to himself. 


“ Now I've found you again,” she said smilingly, “ I'm =: 
going to let you go easily. I’m going to take you back hou. 
to have tea with us.” 

Dick ore sopenes bei to think of excuses, but the mecti:.- 
with Muriel’s mo’ and the knowledge that Muricl ».- 


“Have you ever had & love-letter, Dick? A real love- 
letter, I mean, not just a letter from a girl.” 

‘As he spoke Osborne took a letter from his pocket. Dick 
winced as he recognised Muriel’s handwriting. 


' He felt , and his h was jerky and halting, | “I'll show you i confidence, Dick,” Osborne went 
5 pel al det ey peng eroraky Bn Rey Ponust talk I'm #0 happy.” Wriell had set his mind in a whirl. Before he could think « { 
: * Supposing a man was poor ‘and in love with a girl, Miss Dick had no real desire to see the letter, but yet he took | anything sufficiently plausible, Mrs. Standish had hailed « 
3 Standish,” he began— too poor to dare to offer marriage | ® morbid sort of interest in it. He was able to read the | stray hansom. . ; 
4 te ber But eupposing he is likely to be in a good ae conclusion as Osborne held it in hie hand : es ee - ne peat nat 49 7 i 
wai : r ; Ey 
, poe A ogy i ad Cea eb ern apeak st once oF “I will meet you near the bandstand at three o’clock | and Dick observed how white heey eae at dieeecly ol é Waiting for 
) Muriel was thoughtful for some moments. to-morrow. Until then I am, as ever,—Yours aflectionately, saw him a hot wave of colour dyed her face and 1.« how the tee 
“T can hardly answer such & question,”’ she said at length. MorigL. crimson. ; } | 
y “It depends so much on the people. Does the girl—er— | “Isn't it fine when the girl you love writes you like that ?” Is it really you, Mr. Ashton ? she cried. ‘* We thous! F 
Jj care for the man?” ; exclaimed Osborne. ‘‘ And see.” you had quite fo otten us.” — ; minutes ea 
,, “ He does not know. . He turned the letter over so that Dick caught the words: ue "ish i —_ Miss a he replied. ‘ each perio 
e Does his position absolutely preclude him from offering “ Wy dearest Guy.” Standish gave her hat and coat to a maid and led "+ allowed. | 
‘ her marriage t”” ne tod auoe before his eyes in letters of bi Bee dense Fastia'y room There they sat and talk! exch perio 
» 5 . eee t into his soul, and he as though it : . , the end of 
; " You say he may shortly be in a good position 2” branded for ever and that the wounds would Ses taal, yas: What sweet agony Dick endured. It was life to him to i+ prc ead 
: “ Yeu : His distress was terrible, but he strove hard to mask it, | ©" Muriel again, but it was death to think that she belong: is needed, 
1 aan F Heiss be should wait until then, if it 1s only a and, as he thought, succeeded. But child could have | Capra pi a cies tla ~ : ‘loes ‘these 
: etithat fa all it is.” distinguished the agony in bi of his mouth down. read | He sar fot he speodily recollected that Osborne had ee 
They sat without speaking for some little while. Dick} “Yet he was forced to listen with a mechanical smile +, | the nt was to be kept a secret. He wondered w!::. in 8 game 
2 7 was th break the silence. , ‘ia’ on his | Surel and Mrs. Standish had no objecti free hand 
, Ashton was e first to - a ee face to his companion’s joy—the joy that he had hoped was | p, red ‘chad an sth bis no objection to hiv with = xier 
7 Supposing he does not get the position 1” he asked. ‘ to be his own. erheps i to do wii own parente, though. 1 & vier 
Then, if he thinks the girl cares for him, he should | Never had he felt so thankful in his life as he did when toceg Hee meal Dick suddenly announced that he » : One of 
’ apne, replied Muriel slowly. If she really cares for him | Osborne departed. Then he eat with his wrecked hopes, leaving land shortly. Scarcely were the words out ul : - loughly d 
4 © Will make the best of matters. I think it is far better | staring gloomily at nothing until the clock on the mantel. | Mouth ere there was a erash of breaking crockery. Muir! - ball from 
for two people who love each other to marry and be poor, | shelf chimed the hour of one. ra had fallen from her fingera and lay in pieces on ''6 
or than for them to live apart from one another. The next day was Sunday, and in the afternoon he went | hearth. : P ee rs 
7 Dick Ashton’s heart leapt at theso words, but before he | out for a walk. An irresistible fascination drew him in the * How clumsy of me,” she said, with alight laugh. “I : 
4 could say anything more he was ae by the | direction of the bandstand. There he saw Guy Osborne meet | 2° interested in what you were saying, Mr. Ashton, tl..: | 
3 ap ce of Guy Osborne, & man he had n friendly | Muriel, and they strolled away side by side. forgot I was holding the plate.” . 
_ for a long time. , Dick turned away, sick at heort, breathing a mute farewell hen tea was over, Mrs. Standish announced her inten.: 9) 
4 An expression of annoyanco crossed Osborne's face, 80 | to the girl he loved. of going to meet her husband. 
oviftly as not to be apparent to Dick and Muriel. = At first he had meant to throw his chances to the wind and | |. I want you to wait till John comes, Mr. Ashton,” ~ 
‘ ero getting up @ dance, Miss Standish, he said. “I give up studying, but in the end he decided to go through said. ‘ He will be so pleased to sce you.” ; 
z came to see if you would be my partner. gf, cate with it, for he would have to live his life, even though he had | _.,Left to themselves in the ra oe drawing tour, 
With pleasure, Mr. Osborne, replied Muriel, rising to | lost his love. silence fell on Dick and Muriel ey-sat on either side t 
‘ her feet and giving her arm to the newcomer. He worked in a grim, despairing manner, Muriel’s vision | the hearth, staring at the leaping flames. _ 
Dick watched them go away, his heart very buoyant. and | continually intervening between him and his'study. When * When ‘do you sail, Mr. Ashton ?”” Muriel asked suddev:y. 
> he had no desire to follow them. He wanted to sit still and | he went up for the examination he was gaunt and pale of x On Saturday week,” he replied. 
7 dream about Muriel, and wonder whether she had understood | face, and his eyes were inexpressibly hopeless and full of a And how tong, do you remain abroad ?” 
t his hypothesis. But his reverio was quickly disturbed by | great loneliness. “ Three years, at I daresay I shall be able to get the tre 
é, his hostess, who carried him off to the dance. In the meantime he had applied to be sent to some harbour extended.’ es 
His doubts would havo been set at rest could he have | works which his firm was constructing, and it was settled Don't you want to live in England, then ?” 
mead Muricl’s thoughts, which were concentrated on him and | that he should proceed to this district as soon as the examina- “No, Miss Standish, I shall not worry if I never sec Eng’. ° I} two 3 
not on Guy Qsboric, with whom, she Tie whether he knew | "At the conclusion of th en hy ha The girl hesitated, and th 
: o ck,” sho thought, “ I wonde! ether he knew t the conclusion of the sittin, Dick hi an ve you——”” 3 ; t! mt 
> that I understood ? Oh, how glad I feel to think that he | idea of how he had gob tn: e cle ane Lage er on ra) ia , ‘ee th her voice a ne Why Tee . aa 
. , cares for me! It will certainly be better for him to wait | concentrated his attention on the questions by dint of shcer taken such a dislike to E 7” ; A LIE 
f ' until he passes his ae 3 eee and father will be better | force of will, and answered them to the best of his ability. Dick did not answer, he hardly knew what to say. 
; ann It is raps be of him to ~ “ _ He was very glad to leave London, glad to find himself When I saw you last,” Miss Standish said, “* you tol! r ° page 
a his was Dick’s last evening $ leasure for a while, as the | in fresh surroun: where everything did not suggest of a man who was — an assured position before ! 
examination took place during the following week, and he | Muriel. He had e no parade of his departure, so that | SP9° toa girl I have thought of and wonds:\: The tou 
" wanted to devote every spare minute to study. Conscquently | very few of his friends knew where he had gone ; the others it has come out all right.” aasion fla 
b, ho was not “ceed A peel when, three nights after the party, | wondered why they did not see him. “1¢ has not,” exclaimed Dick abruptly. “ The man b..’ ali-choke 
Guy Osborne on him. He seemed to be in very high But it takes more than fresh surroundings, more than new made a dreadful mistake, for the girl was already engaged * ° * And ¢} 
2 spirits, and talked rapidly and laughed continual a : work, to heal a wounded heart. Time is a good remedy, someone else.” ‘Lhen he 
‘oe aay pleased ge yooreelt oy, said Dick | though very often he has to give place to death, the only A startled broke from Muriel’s lips, and she blu=! : “Aht 
+. boy.” ave ar toto nto a fortune in __ | absolute effacer of pain. ; furiously. So she had been mistaken. How thankful she \.-- did not me 
yy,’ rejoin sborne, © you wait till you are in People who came to know Dick at the seaside town charac- that she had not hinted at her thoughts. How utterly asham-t I said, Mis 
fg es erg ai a ‘ bucks you es bout. Wh teris him asa young man unnaturally aged, and made many and immodest she felt, and so a os H But Mu 
, ] takes ple ang } about. © you | conjectures con the cause of the indelible expression Dick leaned forward and gazed at her as the firclic'-t a transfign 
y are a love with _— 1 el with you. of ie in his eyes. But they liked him, despite his grave air played on her pretty face. "Why 
4 “ Ams f to congratulate es fa 2” and quiet ways, and the hearts of several girls beat quicker at Miss Standish,” he gasped, “ you aro crying.” “Why | 
. 5 i oy. his approach. The did not know that there was only one He jumped to his feet, his face pale and concerned. oe tarily dum 
mi e stared thoughtfully af . on. woman in his world, and, having lost her, none other could It is all right,” she murmured. “ My—eyes—smati “You 
4 jcTedize rth th mee te rehome, | ie «ang ne Senin Fe dongs te bene Sig 
“ one morning 4 long envelo ing a Go t | w eerfully have yi the h he bad gai wonderi 
as of course, I should keep it to myself, Guy. Who is | frank arrived for him. Tearing wen he found printed He stood gazing down a her, his soul wracked and tortur-- For pe: 
Te cist ‘ana. list within. Rapidly he ran his eye up the list of names, com- his eyes full of dumb :  % swept awa 
] andish. . at the bottom. But not until he arrived at the head ‘fell me,” she said suddenly, ‘was that man you - ae * Do yo 
Dick starcd at Osborne, and then the room seemed suddenly | of the list did he find Richard ie Ashton.” that why you went away and lookin; ui?” “Mi 
inni nd hi he t y ¥ y are g 80 Yes, ] 
to fe ning rou m, and he had to hold to the arms Ho had passed first in the kingdom. He nodded. as Fven th 
of hair. Did he say Muriel? Ob, fmpossible, he must | _ His heart leapt with joy, although the result amazed him. “Oh!” She stretched out her hand and touched bim. J “But I 
havo misunderstood! Yes, that was the explanation. But — spirits sank because there was no one now am so sorry, Mr. Ashton.” another 1 
a Who did you say, Guy ? with whom he cared to share his joy. She sho 
* Muriel Standish,” responded Osborne, who was stretched He imagined the delight with which he would have gone to (Continued at foot of next page.) 
¢ 
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Avo. 11, 1910. 
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‘ {ll Tell You Everything Worth Knowing 
et Pole—tha Game the Ponies Play. 


This A 


+s about the fastest and one of the most expensive 
eee thers is. It is played on a ground 300 yards long 
by players mounted on ponies not exceeding 14 hands 
and 2 inches in height. A polo team consists of but 
four players, 80 you can imagine that every man gets his 
full share of wok before a match is finishe 
A glance at the first picture will show you how the 
‘ayers line up on either side of the centre mark at tho 
ae ement of a game. They are not styled 


gam 


aes “forwards,” 
[=~ l “half-backs,” 
oa “ backs,” and so 


on. as in football, 
we but “ number 
one,” T7 tw 0,” 
vi “three,” or 
“four,” as the 
case maybe. Of 


these numbers ona 
and two corres- 


er Bam pond to forwards, 
s 1 Hi 

Wh: number three i3a 

; sort of half-back, 


_ 


A YR"daa, while number four 
"SS Ga las * is ge and 
full - back rolled 

into one. 


The umpire. also 
mounted, starts 
‘ the game by 
throwing in the 
ball towards the 


COAL centre mark, and 
then the galloping 
* ee begin 
Waiting for the start. This picture shows lay lasts for 


how the tieo teams, which consist of four one hour, which 
men aside, line up. is divided into six 
periods of ten 
minutes each, with an interval of three minutes after 
each period, except the third, when five minutes are 
allowed. The players cha their ponies at the end of 
each period, and the side which has scored most goals at 
the end of the match are winners. There are two umpires, 
one where we have indicated and the other wherever he 
is needed, and with the ball travelling at the pace it 
does these are very nocessary. 

As you may imagine, serious accidents would happen 
in a game like this if headstrong players wero allowed a 
free hand, and the rules have accordingly been framed 
with a view to reducing such accidents to a minimum. 


oughly defin ws. The man who follows the 
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possession,” and can only be put out of possession in 
certain recognised ways. 

Look at the illus- 
tration at the foot of 
the first and second 
columns and you 
will see an instance 
of what I mean. 
Here A. following in 
the line of the ball's 
flight, is of course 
“in possession.” B, 
his opponent, is 
making or the ball 
from the opposite 
direction. t is 
obvious that if B 
continues his career 
unchecked there will 
be a collision, fol- 
lowed by a_nasty 
spill. According to Ow’ 
the rules, therefore, “~~ 
B must give way, or —But not so in this case. B has come 
his side will be from behind and gained “ possession” 
penalised for the in a legitimate manner. 
collision which he . : ; 
causes. But suppose B finds himself behind A in their 
race forthe ball. and suppose B is better mounted 
than A, ho will then be able to put himself in 
possession, if he goes 
about it in the right 
way. To do this he 
must ride round A 
and get into the 
line of the ball’s 
flight, as shown in 
the illustration at the 
top of this cclumn. 
He must be careful, 
however, not to ride 
into A, as illustrated 
in the fourth picture, 
where B_ is com- 
nitting a foul. 

Now suppose that 
A and B are close 
up alongside one 
another with the 
ball on B's right- 
hand side, as in the 
fifth picture. In 
When orertaling an opponent, as in these circumstances 
the sketch obove, the man behind must A may crook B's 
be careful not to ride into him. Here stick because both 

B has committed a foul. he and the ball are 

on the same side of 

his opponent’s pony. If the ball were on the other side 
of B's pony, however, say at point D in the picture, 


“Riding out" at polo corresponds to charging at 


One of the Le ing principles of the game may he | A would be infringing the rules by crooking B's stick. 
as follo 


ball from the direction whence it has been hit is “in 


es. — — — ~y 


FLIGHT OF BALL 


> 


Association football, and consists in one pony shouldering 


O 


If two players are riding in different directions and a collision is probable, the “man in possession” must be given 
way lo. Here B must give way to A— 
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another from its course. To do this a player may not ride 
into his opponent at a dangerous angle, but as a matter 
of fact very “healthy ” riding out is winked at in this 
country. 

When the riders also take part in this “ charging” 
by pushing against each other with their shoulders, it 
is called “hustling.” The sixth picture shows @ 


Oo 


In this picture the ball is on the right-hand side of B, an& 
therefore A ts not committing a foul in crooking B's stick. But 
if the ball were at point D, A would be penalised. 


“hustling? match between a couple of riders and their 
nies. 

One of the “ fouls’ most difficult to detect is that 
shown in the last illustration. It occurs when two 
players are close up to one another, and consists in one 
rider deliberately raising his knee so that it strikes his 
opponent in the 
muscles of the 
leg above the 
knee. 

A very painful 
blow is thus 
delivered which may 
cause the other man 
to limp for several 
days afterwards. 
while, if he is a full 
back, it is quits 
possible that his 
Opponent may scor> 
a goal before he 
has had time to 
How polo players charge orhustle. This recover from the 
ia called “riding out,” and both riders unexpected and un- 

and horses freely use their shoulders. fair attack. 

Such, briefly. are 
the lines upon which polo is played. It only remains 
to add that the polo stick is about 52 inches 
in length, and that to strike a pony with 
the stick is 
against the 
rules. 

These animals, 
by the way, 
appear to be 
quite as keen 
on the game as 
the keenest of 
their riders, 
entering into the 
spirit of the 
proceedings 
in a way that 
adds very 
much to 
the attraction 
of polo, both 
from the 
players’ and A deliberate foul that is sometinies detected. 
spectators’ As the rider in the dark shirt rides into 
point Of his opponent, he raises his knee, which 
view. inflicts a nasty blow. 


A LIE AND A LETTER. (Costinued from 
page 124.) 


The touch of her hand maddened him. All the fires of his 
ies flamed up and burnt away his will. With a sudden 

ali-choked ery he turned to Muriel. 

And the girl was you,” he said hoarsely. 

‘Then he staggered back, his fists clenched. 

Ah! What have I said?” he cried. ‘* Forgive me, I 
did not mean to tell you, but I seemed helpless. Forget what 
I said, Miss Standish, and forgive me if you can.” 

But Muriel had risen to her feet and was gazing at him from 
4 transfigured face with shining eyes. 

* Why should I forget ?”” she whispered. 

Why 2?” he repeated wondcringly, and then was momen- 
tarily dumb ag he stared at her blushing face. 
e You don’t mean—you can't—Muriel, do you mean 

‘at——” He paused uncertainly, vainly seeking words, 
wondering whether he dare utter them. 

For a second she gazed at him, and what he saw in her eyes 
Swept away all his doubts and fears. 

,, Do you care for me, Muriel ?” he demanded passionately. 
Yes, Dick, I do.” 
Fven then he could scarcely believe. 
But I thought you were alrcady engaged, that you loved 
SnotRer man,” he exclaimed. 
She shook her head, 


“Only you. Dick,” she whispered. 

With a ie cry he opened his arm3 and drew her close to 
him. And the gates of paradise suddenly swung open, and 
together they trod its sweet paths whilst the sunlight of love 
| warmed and comforted them. 

Presently Muriel asked why Dick had imagined her to ba 
already engaged, and little by little he told her of what had 
transpired during Osborne's visit. She was plainly amazed. 

** Several times he has asked me to marry him,” she said, 
* but I have always said no.” 

** He showed me the letter,” exclaimed Dick, repeating the 
| words in it, for they were indelibly engraved oa his memory. 
* I saw you meet him as the letter said.” 

“Ah! Now I understand,” cried Muriel. ‘“ That letter 
was written to his sister May, but she could not mect me, and 
he came to tell me so.” 

Dick gazed thoughtfully at her. 

* I see,” he said elowly, ** he must have purloined the letter 
and erased the MA in May anid substituted GU.” 

* Yes, Dick. He saw what you did not, that I cared for no 
| one but you, and he took this way of trying to part us.”’ 

* T think I'llcall on Mr. Osborne,” said Dick grimly. 

“ Don't, Dick. I think silence will punish him sufticiently. 
For he must know that we are aware of what he has donc.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Standish came in presently they found 
| Dick alone in the drawing-room. After greeting Mr. Standish 
| he smiled and said : 

“Lam not going abroad next week, and, unless you are 


| 
i 


King George’s own words about the Boy Scouts—see tis week's Issue of THE SCOUT, the best boy’s paper putlisted. 


very anxious, I do not think Muriel wants to go to Davog 
Platz.” He waited a second or two, and then added, * You 
do not seem very surprised.” 

“Why should we be. Dick?” remarked Mre. Standish 
smilingly. ‘ ‘that was why I went to meet my husband.” 

* You've got something to learn about the ladies vet, 
Dick,” exclaimed Mr. Standisi. ‘* You never know what is 
in their minds. But they're very precious all the same, my 
boy, as you will find out.” 

* As [ have already found out,” murmured Dick, 


ee eet f ee 


THAT WAS ALL—BUT—— 

Waite driving along a country road a man saw the 
roof of a farmer's house ablaze. He gesticulated ant 
called to the farmer's wife, who was calmly standing ig 
the doorway : 

“ Hey. your house is afire!” 

“What?” she bawled out. 

**T say, your house is atire!"’ 

“ What did y’ say ? I'ma little deaf!” 

“Your house is atire!’’ again yelled the man at the 
top of his lungs. 

“Oh. is that all?" calmly replied the woman. 

“Tt's all I can think of just now," responded the mag 


in a rather weak voive as he drove on. 
\ 


i es 4 — —— —— « 


Qur Courls 


What Strength ! 
wane By Sete at hes Greenwich Police-court 
, & was “ ing the prisoner in one 
hand and the horse and van in the crher.” 
sobs Himeelf Away- 
wi ging, a man feigned deafness at Brent- 
ford, and was asked whether he understood the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. 

“Nol” was the exclamation of the prisoner, to the 

surprise of the Court. 
Grease and its Meaning. 

In a “hooligan ” case at West Ham, a constable said that 
when he crossed the road towards the prisoners, one of them 
said to the other, “ Come on—‘ grease.’” 

Mr. Jackeon (the clerk): “ What does ‘grease’ mean?” 

The Constable : “ Run away.” 

Mr. Gillespie : “ Like greased lightning?” (Laughter.) 

Their One Mind. 

Two labourers, who were drunk and disorderly on top of 
a tramcar, and when ejected insisted on fighting in the 
roadway, said in the police-court that they were now 
friends, but had had a difference of opinion, owing to the 
beer they bad drunk. 

The Magistrate : “Why fight because you have a differ- 
ence of opinion, Be of one mind now and pay five shillings 


Sielure ars 2 


HOLES IN MONEY-BAGS. | 

Dura the busy hours 
when the bank is crowded 
with customers, all eager to 
A have their wants attended 
to, every second is valuable 
to the hard-working cashiers. 
So that no time shall be 
wasted the bags of silver 
Z and copper have five little 
holes in them, as shown, and 
these enable the payers-out 
to tell at a glance what 
coins, silver or copper, are 
in the bag. 


ol OcCo 


A GOLFER'S GLOVE, 

Success at golf depends, among many other things, 
on tho way in which the clubs are held. Some players 
ip their clubs 50 
tightly that corns 
appear on the hands 
at the juncture of 
the fingers. Others 
their finger-nails 
ae the palms of 
their hands to such 
an extent that blood 
flows. The illustra- 
tion shows a back 
and front view of a 
golfer’s glove, in- 
tended to lessen the 
seating gripping too 


htly. 
The glove is short 
at the wrist and 
buttons at the back, and, therefore, cannot interfere 
with the golfer’s play. The holes at the back of the glove 
relieve pressure from the knuckles and help to keep the 
hand cool. 


SNeked Sars 
Needle’s Journey. 

Anoedle which entered the left knee of a dressmaker at 
Bchroda, Posen, emerged some days later from the sole of 
her right foot. 

Nonagenarian’s Ride. 

Mr. Walter Sedgwick, of Fyfield, near Marlborough, 
celebrated his ninety-firat birth by cycling into 
Marlborough and back, a distance of six or seven miles. 

364 Derby Entries. 
The Derby for 1912 has closed with 364 entries, including 


twenty-seven made in New York. The Oaks for the same 
r has secured 269 entrants, including twelve made in 


ew York. 
Educating Caddies. 
Middlesex County Council has decided to contribute £25 
a year towards the cost of educating caddies employed at 
Falwell Golf Club, the members of which are to provide a 
elacs-room and instructor. 


Married by Proxy. 


repersented by their fathers, and a pair of gloves were 
ex! , the ceremony being completed by the signing 
by the parents of the requisite registers and documents. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Doesn't Sound Paying. 

Liverpool Magistrate: “Are youa fish hawker ? ” 

Witness: ‘“ No.” 

Magistrate: “ What do you do fora living ?” 

Witness: “I stay at home and mind my children.” 

More Sense. : 

In a case heard at B County Court, the —_ 
feet caneaelt be witness stated: “It could 
not . It was anold horse.” 
Judge na: “It knew better, I suppose, as the result 
of long experience.” 

The Substitute. 

At Tottenham, six boys were charged with stealing apples 
from an orc! F . 

The magistrate was recounting how naughty it was to 
steal, and that they deserved a thrashing. , 

A mother intervened, and quickly ejaculated: “Don t 
thrash my boy, thrash me instead.” (Laughter.) 

Hard to Tell. 
In Mr. Justice Darling’s Court : 
‘Witness, cross-examined as to when the statements were 
to have beon made. 
’. McCall : “ Was it a Sunday or a week day ?” 

‘Witness: “I do not remember.” . 

Mr. Justice Darling: “They are very much alike nowa- 
days.” (Laughter.) 


WEEE ENDING 
Ave. 11, 1910. 


Advice to Hard-Ups. 
A man summoned at Willesden for non-payment of i 5 
oe Sts = Cum you advice mie what to Sof” 7 
The Clerk: “ Get into a smaller house.” 
The Magistrate : “Cat your coat according to your vlog!” 


When Things were Swollen. 

Heard at the Manchester County Police Court. 

Witness (giving evidence in an assault case): “ The to 
of them got , and I was so exaggerated——.’ 
(Loud laughter.) 

Very Thankful. 

On being sentenced at the London Sessions to fiftecn 
months’ imprisonment, a prisoner exclaimed: “Thank yu 
my Lord. I’m much obliged to you. You're the best cid 
jadge that ever sat on the Bench.” 


A Morning Refresher. 

A witness, giving evidence at a Stepney inquest, refers -¢ 
to deceased, said he always took a bottle of beer to bed w.... 
him. 

Coroner: “That was a sort of nightcap, I suppose ?” 

Witness: “No, sir; it was for a livener in the mornin:.” 

His Only Work. 

A —— debtor at Bloomsbury County Court, stit: 1 
that he was an author, but had written nothing lately c»-:): 
one pamphlet. ; 

The Solicitor : “ What was that? ” 

Debtor: “The pamphlet was entitled ‘The Cuic +! 
Poverty.’” 

Judge Bacon: “ No order!” 


‘An electro-plated pencil-case is 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET. 

WHEN a rivet in a machine-chain gives way the chain 
comes off the sprocket easily enough, but re lacing it is 
often a p 
unless a proper tool is at 
hand. illustration 
shows how the operation 


of a single link ing 
through the holo in a 
double one. A few turns 
of the improvised cramp 
by means of a lead pencil 
or piece of wood will draw the ends up so that the rivet 
can be inserted. The string or wire is threaded through 
double links. 


o_0C 


FRUIT GATHERER. 

Tue finest fruit is often out of reach when gathering 
is in progress, and it 
muat either be knocked 
off or left to fall. In 
both cases the fruit is 
damaged. To remove 
the most inaccessible 
fruit without injury the 
arrangement shown here 
should be used. A large 
tin has several slots 
down its side as illus- 
trated. To the bottom 
of the tin is soldered a 
socket into which a long 
stick or pole is inserted. 
The gatherer is pushed 
under the fruit, the stem 
resting in one 
slots. <A slight twist 
detaches the it from 
the tree, and it falls into the tin unhurt. 


——— 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


The Conquering Sex. 
All the prizes at a baby show held the other day at 
Tonbridge were won by little girls. 


Like Mother Used to Make. 
Atthe Blackpool Agricultural Society Show resently, was 
a class in which six prizes were offered for the best loaves 
of white bread made by girls attending the local elementary 
schools. Ninety-five girls entered. 


. Nailed by the Ears. 

During the prosecution of a London, East End, shop- 
keeper for adulteration recently, the magistrate remarked, 
in days gone by tradesmen convicted of offences similar to 
this were punished by being nailed by the ears to their own 


doorposts. 
Profits of Fiying. 

It is officially announced by the Lancashire Aero Club 
that Mr. Grahame White has been at a fee of 
£2,000 to give exhibition flights daily during the period of 
the Blackpool aeroplane exhibition. The retaining fee is 
the largest which has ever been paid to any aviator. 

“Not Out.” 

Two wickets, two bats, and @ ball worked in yellow and 
green—the colours of the Woore (Shropshire) Cricket Club— 
formed the floral tribute sent by the club to the faneral 
of Mr. Thomas Cartlich, one of their members, who died 
while batting. The emblem bore the words “ Not out.” 
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CLEANS THE INTERIOR. 

Arr is almost as necessary for 1'¢ 
roots of a plant as it is for the folia.:. 
which is the chief reason why flower.) «—° 
are made of porous clay. A plant | ~ 

in a glazed vessel, admitting no «: 
would not thrive, and the porous | "> 
even, when the insides are coated wi) 
hard soil, must be cleaned. Witha lui! 
brush and plenty of water, the exte: ‘cs 
“= ) of the pots can be readily cleaned, |}. 
: the insides present a harder task. J» 
drawing shows # brush used for ‘}e 
j purpose. Equipped with one of the-r, 
{the gardener’s work is greatly facilitate. 


; The brushes are made in dilic...t 
ef sizes. 


> _70Cc< 


BREAKAGES LESSENED. 
Tne kitchen tap causes pe renga to the crochr 
urry a teapot or jug ...3 


ware of the household. Ina 
to be rinsed; it is thrust 
under the tap, and whilst 
holding it there the housewife 
directs her attention to some 
other pressing matter. The 
teapot is Fr led away sud- 
denly, and, hitting against 
the metal, develops an ugly 
crack. Such distressing 
accidents as this will be 
entirely prevented if a small 

iece of rubber-tubi is 

tted on the tap, as - 
trated. The tubing will not 
retard the flow of water, will create less splashiie. ~ 
will certainly provide a softer surface when any 70" ery 
knocks against the tap. If the fact of tho water ou Ps 
through the rubber tube is considered objections’ :., 
the tube could be cut off flush with the tap. 


Hare-raising ! 
A hare jumped through the glass wind-screen of a mo’ -- 
car at Cole Green recently, and, though cut on tho --, 
made its escape. 


Whole Apple or None. 

The National Dental Congress in the United Star: 
warns parents not to allow their children to kiss, or to ia 
kissed, or to est the half of an apple and to give the ot! «: 
half to some other child. 


: Long-livers: ; 
At the inquest on Jeremiah Harris—a se tuagenar:."! 
bricklayer who was killed by the breaking of a ladder 2 
which he was working at Stepney—it was stated that t].° 
ages of six members of his family totalled 500 years. 


Cyclists’ Paradise. 
Denmark is described, in the report of the Amevicct 
Consul at Copenhagen, as 8 wheelman’s paradise, with 62 
abundance of good roads, good inns, and special tracks 0 
cities, and few ts, In Copenhagen, he says, the! 
are 60,000 cyclists—probably a larger proportion to the 
population than will be found in any other city. 


A sweep, who was a regular attendant at a course cf 


diploma given by the London University. It is posits, 
therefore, that some of the householders in South Lens: 
may have their chiraneys swept by & University man- 
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“ Wor I can’t stand about you, ’Enery, you know,” sald 
Mr. Jobbins, “is you're always talking about the human 
cistern. As long as it keeps working all right, wot’s the haan 
o’ bein’ curious about it ? I don't know anyenng about 
the borax, or the diagram, or “ elementary canal, and I 
don’t know as I’m any the less healthy for it. Why, I've 
an iron constitution. I with them folks as says 
{f you think you're well you'll be well, and if you keep t 
vou're ill, well, you'll {IL It’s all a matter of thinking. 
You keop thinking about being ill till the ’ouse {3 worse 
than an ‘ospital.” 

“ But——” commenced ’Enery. 

“You allow me to finish,” went on Mr. Jobbins. “ Then 
you must go in for ambulance. You bandages me up till 
{ don’t know whether I’m a human bein’ or an *orrible 
accident, and when the old girl next deor falls and breaks 
her leg, hang me if pha don’t go and put the sound one in 
splint. A pretty doctor owd make. Why, you don’t 
know anything about .medicine. You're nothing but an 
amatoor.” 

“Well,” observed ’Enery, “ if ever you're ill you'll never 
be trusted to the care of an amateur.” 

“| should think not !” proudly remarked Mr. Jobbins. 

“No,” went on the spiteful ’Enery, who was decidedly 
nettled. ‘“ They always pay attention to lunatics.” 

‘There's one spot on the human body, ’Enery, situated 

somewhere ‘about the jaw, where, if you hits — man, he’s 
outed, so to speak,” remarked Mr. Jobbins grimly. “TI 
once used to know that spot. I wonder if I cou! hit it 
now.” 
“But with your cast-iron constitution, Mr. SJobbins,” 
continued the imperturbable i eg “you wouldn’t even 
necd to call in # doctor. Y should think a plumber or a 
boilcr-maker would be more the man.” 

“Now, ’Enery, be careful!” cried the {irate Jobbins, 
whose face was purple with wrath. 

“And that accounts for ft,” cried ’Enery, with the alr of 
Columbus discovering America. 

“ Accounts for what ?”” 

“ For your never drinking water.” 

“ Wot accounts for my never drinking water ?” 

“ Why, your cast-iron constitution. I s'pose you're afraid 
of rusting it ?” triumphantly concluded ’Enery. 

Mr. Jobbins here viciously clutched the teapot, whereupon 
*Enery beat a retreat back to work. 

Mr. Jobbins Henry (Brown was his other name) were 
fellow lodgers. They shared the same bedroom and Ga 
room. This was, however, about the only respect in whi 
oy were united. In other respects they were as wide apart 
as the poles. 

poy was o hosier’s assistant, and an enthusiastic disciple 
of the Jaws of health. He could tell you what to eat, when 
to eat, where to eat, and how to eat. He knew the kinds of 
food to make muscle, and the kinds to make brain. He could 
tell you to the fraction of a second how long any particular 
article of food = cared to mention took to digest. Just 
as extensive as his knowledge of foods was his knowled of 
other branches of hygiene; yet, with all his knowledge, Henry 
was a pallid, ron rae who looked as if he had one foot 
in the grave, and the more he partook of body-building foods, 
the thinner he became. 

Mr. Jobbins, on the other hand, was, from Hey 
of view, a miracle. If there were anything, hygi cally 
speaking, which he should not do, he did it, and, what 
more, apparently thrived on it. 

He ate the most ——— of foods, yet never had indi- 
gestion, He indulged freely in aloohol, which Henry had 
always understood to be a deadly poison, without suffering 
any apparent harm. 

Indeed, once or twice he had even got over the line, but 
instead of oo: down to breakfast a shattered wreck, 


as Henry expected, he had actually ‘‘ gloried in his shame,” 
= boasted of the high old time he had enjoyed the night 
re. 


Tobacoo, as any novice in the matter of health will inform 
you, utterly destroya the nervous system, yet Mr. Jobbins 
smoked like a furnace, and still his nervous system was Al 
at Lloyd’s. He sneered openly at Henry’s ideas on the subject 
health, while Henry was exasperated by having this 
iving refutation of all his theories ever before him. Thus 
there was little love lost between the pair. 

After their littl verbal encounter, which took place at 
tea. had ended, the enemies returned to work. 

_By one of Fate's little ironies, Mr. Jobbins after work that 
lens called in at “he Dog and Duck.” He ordered a little 
iquid refreshment, and then listened very casually to the 
conversation till he heard the words, “ Tommany Poisoning,” 
ee by a stranger, who was holding forth very eloquently. 
i t. Jobbins, who was much interested in political corruption 
n etl a to listen =e atten tively. 
stranger, ‘‘ Tommany Poiso , brought 
on by catin palawncdiieed salmon.” ‘ i fi 
la Mr. Jobbins, who had almost devoured the contents of a 
‘rge tin at tea-time, felt vaguely uneasy. 
ier ‘ad it for ’is tea, and was taken ill about four hours 

Mr. Jobbins had tea at five. It was now about nine. Mr. 
Sobbing looked at his watch. He was certain he felt o t 
ain about the fifth waistovat button. However, he p 
'mself together and ordered a small gin-and- bitters. 

“Ho suffered ‘orrible agonics, and was dead afore 


Y — " 
y o . Jobbins be t 
8 4 2 rr (4 pelpitations " He wicleared ‘his 
Z CG throat, and tried to change 
Wi a the subject. ‘Wot do you 


breakfast,” the stranger con- 


fellows think about this ‘ere 

Veto business?” he inquired. 

att The stranger eyed him a 
moment, and then went on, 

“Yes, died in ’orrible agony, an’ 

quite an ’ealthy-looking chap, 

not unlike yourself, 


Hew He Cured His Friend in Distress. on this last remark to 
By PENTON HOOK. 


Jobbins. “Take my tip, if you 
ever wants to commit suicide, 
eat tinned salmon!” 

The stranger went on talking in this strain until Mr. 
Tobbins became quite unnerved. He tried to keep up his 
courage by thinking of his cast-iron constitution. vain! 
He even resorted to music and hummed “ Has anybody 
here seen Kelly?” It wasofnoavail. Fearing, if he listened 
to the stranger's morbid conversation much longer, he would 
brain him with the matchstand, Mr. Jobbins hurriedly 
finished his drink and teft. 

He did not go straight to his abode. He walked the streets 
for awhile meditating on a plan of action. How he wished 
he had been more kindly to Henry. Henry must surely 
know eomething of this dread disease, and also of the remedies 
to be applied. Jobbins was undoubtedly feeling unwell, and 
his ignorance of discase was making him exaggerate his 
indisposition, At last an idea struck him. He would 
question Henry in an impersonal sort of way on the subjcct, 
and extract what information he could. 

He found Henry at supper. There was a time when Henry 
would have informed you that supper was most injurious. 
But this evening he was partaking of a patent food recom- 
mended by tho Editor of Brawn aND Bicers. This mar- 
vellous preparation, so it was stated, gave one the intellect 
of an Edison with the physique of a Sandow after about a 
fortnight’s use. Its wonderful properties would never have 
been guessed from {ts taste, which was as much like that of 
persons shavings a8 anything else under the sun. Still 

enry believed in it, and faith removes mountains. 

Mr. Jobbins, who didn’t feel much like supper, deter- 
mined to broach the subject cautiously. 

‘Good evenin’, ’Enery !” said he with a sickly smile. 

™ Good evening!" growled Henry, who still romembered 
the recent spar. 

““T’ve been ‘earin’ » conversation to-night, "Enery, about 
i aed poisonin’. Bo you know anything about it?” 

“It the idiot you're stalking about meant ptomaine 
es iy 8 pier bigot d gs ?” jed th 

i ‘ow does an fy *Ene ” quer! e 
timorous Jobbins. ee ie is 

“Well, if you're particularly anxious to test that cast-fron 
constitution of yours, eat a bad egg or a bit of doubtful meat, 
or, better still, some tinned salmon—like what you had at 
tea-time. You won’t need to make any inquiries about it 
afterwards, you can leave that to the coroner.” 

“ But—surely—there must be some remedy for it, ’Enery ?” 
gasped the panic-stricken Jobbins. “What'd you do if 
you ’ad it?” 

““Dol” snorted Henry. “Dot Why, get measured for 
@ coffin!” 

This was the last straw. The unfortunate Jobbins, turned 
the colour of an unripe banana, and crawled upstairs to bed. 
Henry finished his brain food, and, after performing some 
mysterious contortions on the hearthrug, Pe to promote 
digestion, followed his example, turned in, and was soon 
eee the sleep of the food expert. 

ot so Jobbins. He tossed and turned, and turned and 
tossed, and ever the pain increased. He pictured to himself 
the scene in the morning when Henry discovered his dead 
body. He wondered what his pals at ‘‘ The Dog and Duck” 
would say when they heard the news. Then an idea struck 
him. Henry had on the washhand stand a bottle containing 
a wonderful remedy for indigestion. He had heard Hen 
recommend it to the landlady. bles not try it himself. 
He would. He cautiously got out of bed, and groped his 
way to the stand, stubbing his big toe grievously on the way. 

dying man, however, heeds not such a minor grievance as 
this. He seized the bottle, uncorked it, and took a mouthful 
of the draught. Ugh! He replaced the cork, and made his 
way back to bed. 

spite the draught, or perchance by reason of it, his pains 

seemed to increase. The darkness seemed to magnify his 
fears. At last he could bear the suspense no longer. He 
gy! in the ribs. 

enry turned over and sleepily muttered, “ All right. 
I'll be down in a minute.” Then he began to snore again. 
Ll Jobbins dug him again and cried despairingly, ‘* Oh, 

e' ! » 

“What the dickens is the matter?” growled the half- 
awakened health cep 

* Oh, ’"Enery,” wailed the {nvalid, * ’Enery, I’m a goner!” 

“No!” cried the now thoroughly awakened Henry. 

Oh, but I am,” wailed the disconsolate Jobbins ; “ that 
tinned salmon I ’ad at tea ’as done the trick!” 

Me Look here,” said the incredulous Henry, “if this ts a 
jfoke——” 

* Tt ain’t a joke, ’Enery ; {f something ain’t done, and done 
quickly, I’m done!” 

Well, don’t be alarmed, my boy, you won’t take any harm 
with your cast-iron constitution,” said Henry -with a 
smothered chuckle. 

“Don’t joke, "Enery ; don’t joke; this fs a matter of life 
and death. Don’t leave me to my fate. I'm certain it’s 
serious, ’cos that medicine of yours ain’t done it good.” 

“ What medicine of mine?” 

" Why, that on the washhand stand.” 

Here, be it said, the evil one entered into Henry. 

“No, Jobbins,” said he gravely. “Don’t say you've 
been drinking that, don’t, for ‘eaven’s sake !”’ 

“ Why, ’ ?” faintly quoried the martyr, wondering 
what new calamity was in store. 

“ Jobbins, you haven’t treated me as one pal ought to treat 
another, but surely you’re not serious ?”’ 
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* Ob, but I am serious!” wailed the now terrified Jobbins 

Well, Jobbins, I might as well tell you the worst. It isn’t 

medicine at all. It was medicine, but yesterday I had 
the Lottle refilled with a powerful poison.” 

At the word “ poison” the horritied Jobbins almost leaped 
out of bed. 

“Some stuff I got to clean my watch-chain with,” went 
on the remorscless Henry. “I'm sorry, Jobbins, very 
sorry, but of course it can’t be helped now. 1f you'd ouly 
confided in me.” . 

“Twish I’ad! I wish I'ad!” 

"Of course. If thero’s any message you'd like sent to your 
relations, I don’t mind seeing to it. Have you any favourite 
spot where you'd like to be buried? P’ra’ps you'd rather 
be cremated ?” 

“Don’t talk like that, ’Enery!” appealed the prostrate 
one; “I must be at the shop to-morrow. It’s our busicst 
day. Can’t something be done. Fetch a doctor!” 

“No , Jobbins! There isn’t time.” 

“ Well, can’t you do something ?” 

This was what Henry had been waiting for. 

** Well,” said he, with assumed reluctance, “I don’t 
mind trying, as long as it’s a pal, but I’m running an awful 
risk. IE I fail, I don’t know what they'll say at the inquest.” 

At the word “inquest” Jobbins writhed, and then feebly 
wailed, “* Riek it, "Winery —risk it!” 

“ Well,” said Henry, rising from the bed, ‘it won't be 
very pleasant. The firat thing I must do is to give you an 
emetic, and emetics are particularly nasty. I suppose you 
haven’t any favourite emetic you'd like to start with, eh ?” 

Jobbins faintly murmured they were all alike to bim, 
whereupon He considered for a moment or two. If 
Jobbins noticed hia hesitation at all, he probably thought 
Honry was seeking in his mind for the best antidote. 

Such, however, was not the case. Henry had a long score 
to pay off against the truculent Jobbins, who had harricd 
him in season and out of season, and this was the first chance 
he had had of revenge. Henry well knew the liquid in the 
bottle was harmless, but he didn’t intend to let Jobbins 
know. Henry was not considering about the correct antidote 
at all. He was merely casting about in his mind for a par- 
ticularly nauseous liquid to administer to Jobbins. 

He finally administered a small dose of castor ofl. Mr. 
Jobbins, after a terrible struggle, got it down. Henry. 
after allowing a couple of minutes to elepse, inquired if 
Jobbins felt better. That unfortunate worthy replying {n 
the negative, Henry pressed upon him a small dose of Turkey 
rhubarb. 

Jobbins then inquired if something of the nature of gin-and- 
bitters couldn’t be considered an emetic. Henry informed 
him that that liquid was o stimulant, and as the rhubarb 
failed to ease tho pain, brought forward a small dose of quinine. 
It was not till after much persuasion that Jobbins consented 
to take it. The invalid’s temper, not very good at the best 
of times, was now decidedly bad, and he intimated to Henry 
that, be the end what it might, he would take no more emetics. 
He furthermore hinted to Honry that, if the latter attem ted 
to pursuo the path of experimental science further, there 
would be two deaths instead of one. He asserted this with 
such remarkable ferocity for a dying man that Henry judged 
it wisest to desist. The couple then settled down and were 
soon asleep. 

* e e s 

Mr. Jobbins awoke in the morning to find himself alone. 
He calmly meditated on the events of the night before. He 
was somewhat surprised to find himself feeling almost normal. 
He was inclined to put this down to the potent properties 
of Henry’s remedies. The fact was, however, that the three 
doses which Henry had given Jobbins from his small medicine 
chest would not have made one respectable dose, Henry being 
too careful to over-drug his pationt. The recovery of Jobbins 
was probably duc to his own sound constitution. 

Feeling just a trifle shaky, he slowly dressed and went 
downstairs, There were no signs of Henry. Mr. Jobbins 
addressed himsclf to breakfast. 

“ And how are you feeling this morning, Mr. Jobbins ? ” 
sympathetically inquired Mrs. Drage, the landlady. 

“ Just middling, Mrs. Drage, thank you,” said the one who 
had been snatched from the jaws of death, “ but a lot better 
ae last night. I s’poso ’Enery ‘as been telling you the 
tale?” 

“ He has, but what puzzles me Is, why didn’t you take a dose 
of Henry’s medicine ? ” 

* Wot medicine ?” 

“Why, that on the washhand stand. He gave mo a 
dose out of it this morning.” 

“He wot?” cried Jobbins, choking over a crust. 

* Gave me a dose out of it this morning—for the spasms— 
and a power of good it’s done me.” 

“Ow many bottles were there on the washhand stand ?” 
asked Jobbins judiciously. 

“* One—it’s been there for days.” 

* Are you certain it’s the same bottle ?” 

* Positive. I can tell it by the shape and the label.” 

* And he gave you a dose of it this morning ? * observed 
Jobbins with a murderous glare in his eye. 

“He did. Why, what's the matter?” 

“ Nothing much!" sald Jobbins shortly. He finished his 
breakfast in silence. Then, with an air of determination, he 


rose. 

“T e'pose ’Enery’s gone to work ?” he obscrved. 

** He has,” ans the landlady. 

Mr. Jobbins walked into the hall—lobby would lave 
been a better name, but then it would not have sounded 
so well—and stood for a moment or two meditating before 
the umbrella stand. He then took out a stick with a nasty 
sort of knob on the end, and weighed it in his hand. For 
the first time that morning he smiled. 

It was not a pleasant smile. It was the kind of smile 
that is seen on the face of the villain in the drama when ha 
fastens the hero to a barrel of gunpowder, and then applics 
alight. Then he walked back to the sitting-room, and mada 

reparations for departure to work, Just as ho was kaving 
rs. Drage called out to him. ; 

“And what would you like for your tea, Mr, Jobbiis 7" 
said she ; “a nice little bit of tinned salmon ? " 

Mr. Jobbins muttered a few sweet words and victously 
kicked the cat. 


Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., tells the thrilling story of hie fight with a devil fish in this week’s issue of THE SCOUT: 


- __ ne 


Wen the proprietor of a waxwork show and 
gurio museum arrived in a certain East Anglian 
town for the annual fair, he was chagrined to 
find that @ similar exhibition already had been 
installed on the ground. 

This was most unfortunate, for both showmen 
billed as one of theirchief attractions the identical 
axe with which George Washington, of happy memory, 
worked havoc with the cherry-tree. Although both had 
an axe to grind, the showmen were “ sports,” and it was 
agreed to toss up for the sole right of exhibiting the 
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P-R-E-T-T-Y S-M-A-R-T. 


Tus Misses White were calling on a new neighbour, 
and while they were awaiting her appearance a small 
girl came into the room, evidently bent upon the rescue 


interesting relic, which had been secured at an enormous | of a doll recently abandoned there. 


price—of truth. \ 


Naturally she was viewed with some curiosity, and 


Of course, the show of the winner was as a result elf one of the callers, secure in the child's obviously tender 


atronised, while that of the loser became almost desert 
But the man who lost eventually won. He covered | 
bis caravan with huge bills, which read : 


age, spelled a low-voiced comment. 


‘* Not very p-r-e-t-t-y !”” 
To her horror the small maiden paused on the threshold, 


* Don't be gulled by paying to look at modern articles. | and, fixing a contemptuous eye upon the culprit, remarked 


There are no Yankee axes in this show. Walk up and 
view the only original axe of the Apostles.” 
—cco 
ONE OF LIFE’S TRAGEDIES. 


SHE came into the room, where he eat alone, with s 


with lofty composure : 


t* No, not very p-r-e-t-t-y, but rather s-m-a-r-t 1” 
SOC 


Mary : ‘1 wish Providence had made me a man!” 
Jane; “ Perhaps it has—only you haven't found him 


littering knife in ker clenched hand hid in the folds of | yet.” 


r dress. 

Her face was white and drawn, and her eyes 
were wild and haggard-looking. He, the man whose 
pame she bore, sat by the fire-grate 
deep in thought, and never heard the 
slippered footfall of the beautiful woman, 
who now stood behind him with 6 
strange, cold smile upon her lips. Sud- 
denly, with a gasp, sle cast the knife from 
her towards the fireplace, but it sank 
silently into a sofa at the other side of 
the room. 

“T cannot!” she moaned wearily. “TI 
eannot !’’—and fell in a heap upon the 
floor at his feet. A pitying expression 
broke across the Gothic granite of his 
check, and he murmured in deep, tender 
tones : 

“What is it, my darling ?” 

But she spoke no word, only raised 8 
lead pencil. She had been trying to 
sharpen it, poor girl. 

TT ae 


Hopce was sightseeing in London, and 
when he came to the British Museum he 
was amazed to find that admission to this 

lendid building was free. He took a few 

ubious steps across the great entrance 
hall. 

“Your umbrella, sir,” said a uniformed 
official, extending his hand. 

The count an jerked back bis um- 
brella, laughed scornfully, and turned on 
his heel. 

“| knowed there was some chcat about 
it when ye got in free,” he said. 


oo O0Cc 


DOUBLED UP. 
Tus train had come to a stop at a 
small American village. when the station- 
master entered a coach, and shouted : Pept! 


No one answering. he repeated the 
inquiry, without result. Then a native, 
ad ing a tall man with sun-browned face and droop- 
{ng moustache who had been fidgeting nervously, | 
demanded : 

“* Why don’t you speak up ? Aren’t you Dr. Jenks ?” 

“Tam,” admitted the tall man apologetically, “but 
I’m only a veterin surgeon.” 

“You're better than none at all,” interposed the 
stationmaster. ‘ We've got a sick man on the platform 
—acts as though he had fits. Come out and look at 
him.” 

‘Dr. Jenks reluctantly acquiesced, and the rest of the 
passengers, in need of diversion, followed him from the 
carriages. On the rough boards of the station platform 
Jay a man writhing as though in the grip of epilepsy, 
gurrounded by a group of pin ores villagers. 

“If he were @ horse,” said the veterinary surgeon. 
after a critical examination of the invalid’s mouth and 
eyes, ‘I'd sa it were a case o’ blind staggers. What he 
probably n is some powerful reactive medicine.” 

Scribbling a few lines on a page torn from a notebook 
and handing the prescription to a porter, he continued : 

“ ]’ve made this less than a fourth of what I’d give an 
animal, and it pagne to be about right for a human 

i Get it filled at the chemist’s quickly and pour it 
down his throat. Chances are it will double him up in a 
knot for a few minutes while the staggers are being 
overcome.” 

The locomotive whistle blew and the passengers were 
compelled to burry aboard, leaving the sick man to his 
fate. One of them chancing to return that way several 
days later, it occurred to him to step off the train and 
learn the result of the veterinary surgeon's treatment. 

“ How did that medicine work ?” he asked the station- 
master. ‘‘ Did it double him up all right 2” 

“ Rather !” was the enthusiastic reply. [‘ Once before 
he died and twice afterwards.” 


Your character can be 


0c 
WHY THERE WAS NO MILK. 


Farmer: aa ye comin’ home with your milk pail empty for? Didn't the old 
; : ve an: 
“Tg there a doctor on this train?” His only Farm Hand: “Yee, sir, nine quarts and one kick.” 


x 


CERTAINLY NOT. 

Mr. axp Mrs. OLpwep had so many children they 
didn’t know what to do, so they took the whole pack 
off to a picnic on the river, and let them run riot. 

Suddenly a small boy ran up to Mr. Oldwed, and 
cried out : 

“Papa, papa, Archibald has fallen into the water ! ” 

“ Archibald, Archibald ?”’ repeated the father. Then 
he turned to his wife. ‘ Alice,” he inquired anxiously, 
have we an Archibald ?” 

Sr 1 OL ed 
Auctionecr : “ Now, gentlemen, how much for this oil 


pain ? 
Buyer : “‘ Sixpence.” 
‘Auctioneer: “Sixpence! Why, the canvas alone is 
worth more than that.” 
Buyer ; “ Yes, but tho canvas is spoilt.” 
Sr ee Ol 


AN EXCEPTION. 


THE teacher wes giving a lesson in subtraction. It 
had taken them several terms to master the mysteries 
of addition, and in this rule she found them no less dull. 

Driven to desperation by the stupidity of their replies, 
she rashly promised three whole pennies to the child 
who gave her the smartest answer. 

“Of course,” she explained, for the twentieth time, 
“you can only subtract things of the same name. For 
instance, you can’t take eight tables from sixteen years, 
or four horses from sevenpence.” 

A hand shot up at the back of the class, and the teacher 
broke off to inquire what was the matter. 

“ Please, miss,” squeaked a small boy's voice, “‘ can’t 
you take three pennies from one purse, then?” 

He won the prize. 


WEEK EXDIN@ 
Ava, 11, 1910. 


THE REASON WHY. 

Tue wedding ceremony proceeded on the even 
tenor of its way until the minister inquired if 
anyone present knew any reason why the couple 
before him should not be united together in ihe 
bonds of matrimony. 

There was silence for a moment, and then a 
small thin voice in the gallery was heard to say ; 

“Yes, I do.” . 

All eyes were turned to tho gallery, where the figure of 
a small, milk-and-watery-looking individual was barely 
discernible in the gloom. 

“State your reason!” said the minister, fixing the 
protester with a steely eye. 

“ Please, sir, I—I want the gal myself 1” 


>_—_0Cc 


SOMEWHAT HARD! 

A STARVED and ragged lad wandered about the Liverpool 
docks for hours in search of work. 

He had not tasted food since morning. 

‘A vessel came into dock late in the afternoon, and the 
cook, secing the boy, invited him to warm himself and 
oe raga at the galley fire. 

e then gave the lad a large piece of pork upon a 
ship’s biscuit, which is as hard as a board. 

The famished lad immediately ran off to tell his mother, 
selling matches near by, of his good luck. 

In a short time he returned with the biscuit wrapped 
in paper, and said: 

“Mother thanks you, sir, for the pork, 
and is much obliged for the use of the 
plate!” 

>_—_0Cc 


FAVOURED. 


Tux village cricket team was doing 
well, and their crack bat, the local 
butcher, had yet to make the big score 
which was expected from him ; but in tho 
game, over a risky short run, the opposing 
side appealed for ‘“ run out” against him. 
The village barber was acting as umpire. 
and he answered the appeal with a decided 
* not out.” 

“Ah,” said the batsman, with a sigh 
_ of relief to the umpire, “ that was a very 
‘ close shave!” 

“It was that,” the umpire; and 
in a loud whisper, “if you worn’t in the 
‘abit of ’aving a shampoo afterwards I 
should have said, ‘Next gentleman, 
please!’” 
>_OoCc 


SPOILT! 

“Hep! I’m drowning! Save me!” 

Shrieks rang out from the foaming 
breakers, and the trong on the beach 
azed with horror to where & beautiful 
Bather was struggling for life. 

Suddenly a middle-aged man plunged 
into the water, and swam with swift, 
steady strokes towards her. 

“Courage!” he cried. “I will save 
you!” 

“ My hero !’? gasped the fair one, as she 
clung to his neck. “‘ How can IT ever repay 

ou?” 

“Sorry, miss,” remarked the gallant 
awimmer, treading water; ‘‘ but you can't 
work the ‘she-married-her-rescuer ’ fake 
on me I’m a married man with a 
family, you know.” 

““Wretch!” hissed the maiden, breaking away from 
him. “ With all those nice young men on the beach, 
you must rush in and spoil a seaside romance |” 

Then, using a side-stroke, she glided swiftly away. 
SOC 


IN MEMORIAM. 

A POLICEMAN was entertaining some friends to an 
afternoon tea, when one of them, with an inquisitive 
turn of mind, happened to see on & shelf a glass shade, 
underneath which was a brick, with some flowers upon it. 

The friend, thinking they were mementoes of some 
heroic deeds, or were perhaps of some historical interest, 
asked the policeman why he kept that brick underneath 
the glass shade. 

“That brick,” replied the son of the night, ‘ is what 
I had thrown at me at the last ‘ election.’ ’ : 

“ And what about the flowers?” further inquired the 
friend. : 

“Them flowers,” continued the policeman wt ha 
smilo that wouldn’t come off, ‘‘ came off tho grave of the 
man that threw the brick.” 

SOC 


DISINTERESTED. 

Jack : “I have a chanco to marry & poor girl whom T 
love, or a rich woman whom I do not love. What woul 
you advise ?” , 

George : ‘ Love is the salt of life, my friend. Without 
it all else is naught. Love—pure joy—makes poverty 
wealth, pain a joy, earth a p ise.” i 

Jack ;“* Enough! I will m the girl whom I love | 

George: * Bravely spoken! By the way, would you— 
er—mind introducing me to the rich woman whom you 
do not love?” 


told from your handwriting by the HOME NOTES graphologist. 
See this week's issue for full particulare. 
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Wane TpT0. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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ae HIS MISTAKE. é ls 
* My husband is so stupid!" snapped Mrs. Subbubs. Or ron zit 
ee The lady visitor expressed only ahd surprise, but the Fas rent a 
: : suburban lady was, nevertheless, moved to explain : vw néries 0 
ple You know, I wanted to persuade our hens to lay in Oo oe 
1 the the nests provided, and a neighbour-suggested getting o 
peuple of nest-eggs; so I ae through to my elcome 
jie hi and to bring home @ couple of artificial eggs wit 
“Well, and didn’t he!“ : Political Refugees who have Traded on a Strange 
ire of Insect-bites that May Prove Fatal. “Didn't he? The idiot brought home a pair of arti- Law of Nations. . 
arely How to Prevent and How to Cure Them. ficial legs !”* 
2 the — WaeEN a man commits an ordinary crime and then 
Tus is the timo of the year when people go to the THE ROUTING OF THE CRITIC. flies to another country. the Government of that country 
country and wander over the fields, an ‘identally get Toe man was evidently down on the Territorials. is, as a gencral rule, only too glad to hand him over on 
bitten and stung by various creeping and flying abomina- “They're no soldiers,” he said, indicating the local | domand, and cry “ Good riddance to bad rubbish.” 
bitten orth unpleasant and even dangerous results. | citizen soldiers hurrying to the drill-hall. |" They don't | When, however. the crime happens to be a political 
England is one of the few countries in the world which | know how to walk like soldiers. Anyone could tell at one, the caso is altogether different. In such an event 


real old soldier. What a difference! This chap’s been 


a glance they're shop boys and bricklayers' labourers, it not infrequently welcomes him with open arms. In 


if it was only by the way they walk. Now, here comes a any case, it almost invariably refuses to surrender him. 
This is in accordance with both the written and the 


which decrees “right of 


as it is now beginning to be 


Savarkar. it will be remembered, was the Hindoo 


eve 4 
1d the red larger cousins the. mosquitoes, and which cause | in the Regulars. I can tell by his quick step and the unwritten law of nations, 
lf and many people real pain as well as mere discomfort. way he carries his rifle.’* sanctuary ” to political offenders, and for this reason 4 
Men usually attempt to protect themselves from “Not a bit of it,” laughed one of his companions ; good deal more is likely to be heard in the near future 
pon a gnats by sm ing more tobacco than is good for them. | “that’s my brother Bill. ’E’s a lamplighter, “E got of the “ Savarkar incident,” 
jut in reality tho gnat can be much more easily ond | that walk carrying the pole!" ~~ | called. 
other, cheaply defeated than by tobacco smoke. a eh ee 
Gnats cannot bear the odour of many essential oils. student who was arrested in London for carrying on & 
-apped Eucalyptus oil, sremmnt oil, oil of lavender, even common MUSIC FOR HENS. seditious propaganda in India, and was deported to that 
camphorated oil are all obnoxious to the stinging gnat. [1 lady poultry farmer in Ohio has discovered that music | country for trial. On the way out there. however. thie 
» pork, Qil of citronefla seems especially offensive to them. | has charms for the laying hen. By playing the piano to her steamer that was conveying him put into the harbour 


of the Essence of cloves, coriander, fennel, thyme, bergamot— 
here is a list to choose from, and it is a pity if tho sufferer 

cannot find among them an odour agreeable to him or 

herself, and at the same time repulsive to the winged 


pests. For many years, although I toiled and toiled, 


fowls for four hours a day she obtains much beiter results of Marseilles, and Savarkar seized the opportunity to 
than if the birds were not thus eathetically entertained, anid, jump overboard and swim ashore. 

moreover, the flavour of the eggs és enhance: therchy.— A French policeman arrested him as he clambered up 
Daily Paper.) the quay side, and handed him over to the crew of the 
ship’s boat that was sent to fetch him back, in ignorance 


doin : = : eae os, : ie 
local yee gic en gilt ae a ee —— Se ee fact on Beep atl; mal 
¢ ‘ entity: : u ae = ’ . > } : . 
p: SCOTS If caught without a preventive and bitten, one of n, ee : had thereby entitled himself to his “ right of sanctuary.’ 
t in tho tho best and quickest remedios is to bathe the affected | _. pen, A is Preneli, GOv ue 
a ath i ter as hot as can be borne. A tablespoonfal Till one glad da: I As a@ consequence, the French Government, as soon as 
pposing part in wal hould be added to each quart of water. The found teat it learned the truth of the matter, started to make 
st hin. of vinegar 8! a e qui Be ge ngs music’s charms “friendly representations ” to the British Government, 
umpire, homely onion affords another gnat lotion, its juice being 8 arm: and tliese till i: ess, What t! ult wiil b 
decided \ronderfully effective in allaying the tormenting irritation. Could soothe the § ene: c : > stl ka progress. nat the result wil be 
Another splendid anti-sting lotion can be made from savage hen, emains to be seen. 
a sigh materials to be found in sny kitchen. namcly, a lump of When We Upset France. 
3 @ very common washing soda and a oupful of vinegar. Dissolve | I promptly went Of course, a good deal turns upon the question as to 
the soda in the vinegar, patting in all the soda that the and bought a what constitutes a political offence, but the genera! 
re; and vinegar will take up, ‘and bottle the mixture for use. “Steinway tendency is to allow the very widest: possible latitude in 
't in the This lotion is good not only for gnat and mosquito Grand,” the interpretation of the term, England. especially, has 
wards I biics, but alse for other poisonons bites and stings. It cost me, I admit, always shown herself exceedingly tolerant of all sorts 
atleman, In August and Gestemler the grass and weeds in places a tidy sum, and kinds of conspirators belonging to nationalities other 
aro infested with the tiny harvest or red mite, commonly And now each day outside the chicken house than her own. : 
i:nown as the “ harvester.” ‘The irritation set u by this I sit four hours and strum. Thus, when Orsini tried to blow up the Emperor of 
minute insect is incredible, and it is a curious fact that “ : ., | the French, wo persistently declined to hand over his 
\ ‘ . - The Bay of Biscay : a ‘ : 
a the little pest seems to have a special affection for towns | isa favourite accomplices, who had taken refuge in London, and this. 
> me folk. Fane although France very nearly went to war with us in order 
foaming Count! Je are seldom attacked so severely as are I sect ib gently to try to compel us to do 60. 
6 beach those ly come from towns. This mite is particularly desl and | ,,4 more recent case in point, again, was that of the 
beautiful common on gooseberry bushes, and the wise will take alow, ys Chinese reformer Sun Yat Sen, who also took refuge on 
notice of this fact and avoid these bushes. But when I reach the British soil, and whom likewise we refused to surrender, 
plunged If bitten, the soda and vinegar solution should be well apanwe: TGere although the Chinese Government insisted. Eventually, 
h swift, rubbed in. Used at once, it will prove very efiective. x lay mm despairing of gaining their point in any other way, the 
F Probably the worst of British insect plagues is the I fairly let it go. Chinese authorities here caused him to be kidnap 
vill save so-called horse fly. This nasty, silent. greyish fly is y 8° and imprisoned inside the Chinese Legation in London. 
just as fond of human as of equine blood, and with very 1° Another strain which where it was intended to hold him a prisoner until he 
1e, as she many people its bite causes very severe swelling and always does the could be smuggled on board a mail steamer bound for 
ver repay intolerable irritation. There are cases on record of trick China. But the facts leaked out, and the Chinese ministet 
deaths resulting from its bite. $9 . Is “ Hearts of Oak"? had perforce to deliver up his captive on receipt of a 
» gallant A little girl, daughter of a riding-mastet at Waltham- g <3 —its _action’s | CUrt order to tiat effect signed by Lord Salisbury. 
you cant stow, was one victim, and a groom, in tho employ of a i. g moat direct : The same principle holds good to-day. A foreigner who 
er’ fake gentleman living near Lynton, another. : ay . a is disqualified under the Alien Act for residence in thiv 
with a The Kaiser’ — + Bite. oe oe the foreign yoke, country, can claim admittance at once provided he can 
. ping - : eat 8 : show that he is a political refugee, and that his life o: 
vay from We all remember how bad the Kaiser was lately as ——__ <2}. __— his liberty would be endangered if he were rejected and 
no beach, the result of an insect-bite on his wrist. He could not APPROPRIATE deported: 
o use his hand for days. It is moré than likely that his ; 
_ caemy was one of the horse or deer fly tribe. . Tac other day a bootblack was puffing away at the America and their Rebels. 
mange Tt seems likely that this fly sometimes feeds on carrion, end of a cigar, when a gentleman, thinking to have a little Nor are other nations much less tender of the rights 
and so carries really deadly ‘poison in its sting. fun at the boy's expenze, asked him if he always smoked | of * politicals,”” as this class of offenders is generally 
Wasps’ nests are common enough at this timo of year. cigars. designated for short. Switzerland. for instance, refusec 
ds to an The wasp will nest almost anywhere. sometimes right out “Oh, yes, sir, pretty often! ” answered the boy. to give up the notorious Vera Zassoulich, who shot Generai 
nquisitive in the middle of a field, and if you happen to stumble on “ What brand do you generally smoke ?” asked the | Trepoft, the Chief of Police, at St. Petersburg. Stepniak. 
ass shade, a wasps’ nest or the end of your stick into one, you entleman. the famous Nihilist, lived in France. Germany. and Italy 
‘3 upon it. may be very bi stung. en me Crusoe,” selina ae boy. race cep tee netuge in Rgieren ia by gach ot 
/ of some If yo disturb wasps und , it is © gen! an ered a while. these three nations in tum was his extradition retused. 
] interest, ome hah away. ae a a Gorn saan § “Y never heard of that brand,” he said. These kind of incidents often cause considerable inter- 
nderncath long grass and bury your face init. If you do get stu “It’s a name I've given ’em myeelf,” announced the | national ill-feeling. for naturally the Governments con- 
by wasp or bee, the quickest and most certain method of | boy. ‘* You see, guv’nor, Crusoe was @ castaway.” cerned look at them from ontirely different standpoints. 
“ig what alinytog the pain is by touching the spot with strong —__-4s —_—_ - | For instance, we were onoe within an ace of going to war 
tincture of iodine. Ammonia—pure ammonia that is— with the United States of America, over two “ polit icals’ 
ired th i ifre, ms HIS RULING PASSION. med Mason and Slidell. 
quired the is another specific, but net one to be used carelessly by a is , jaar 
persons with delicate skins. Look here,” began the man as he entered a butcher's] They were rebels from the revolted Southern States. 
n with a To destroy a wasps’ nest mark the entrance, wait till | Shop and displayed two black and blue eyes, “ you have | who were travelling to England on’ board the British 
ave of the dark, and then pour in some carbon bisalphide or cyanide fresh beef for sale ?” mail steamer Trent, with the object of pleading thicit 
- of potassinm. Kither of these will do sha trick without “| have,” replied the butcher. cause before our Government. In mid-ocean. however. 
recourse to aquibs or giant powder. « And fresh beef is good for black eyes ?"" the Trent was stopped by the U.S. battleship San Jacinto. 
se . “Tt is.” - and Messrs. Mason and Slidell were forcibly removed from 
—— “Very well; I have the eyes, and you have the Leef. | her, despito the protests of her commander, and taker 
rl whom T Do you think you can sell me a pound without asking how | prisoners to Boston. 
hat would ROMANTIC. I got ornamented ?” There were great rejoicings in the United States over 
“Tp you don’t marry me,” he cried desperately, “I]  ‘* I will do my Lest, sir.” their capture, but tlese were somewhat short-lived, for 
Without shall kill myself | * The butcher cut off and weighed the meat. and received | in a little while there arrived an ultimatum from the 
3 poverty “ And write a note telling all about it?” queried she, his money for it without another glance at the customer. | British Government demanding their immediate release 
“Yes,” This was not the end, however. A sudden wave of | It was made plain at the same time that a refusal would 
n Tove!” “ And hold my photogras.> i2 “our other hand ? u curiosity swept over him, and be laid the money down | bo followed on our part hy an immediate declaration of 
puld you— “T had hongek about it.~ and said: war; and, as the Government at Washington already had 
whom you “ Well, just wait a minute,” she said, “ and I'll borrow “ Here, I'll make you a present of tho m2at; now tell | its hands full battling with the seceding Southern £:ates, 
pa’s pistol for you. My: Wou's it be romantic !’* me all about the fight.” it had no option but to obey. 


“Tre hand tbat rocks the cradle rules the world ’’—the other hand holds HOME NOTES. 
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Britain is the Only Couatry which Really Favours 
the Fair Sex. 


— 


marriage”? That is not a question very casy to answer 


go far as Britain is concerned, but this much may be said ; generously and kindly treat 
that British law almost invariably favours the plaintiff; | authorities to be allowed to remain in prison after they k 
the defendant has small chance with o British jury | have completed their sentences. be 


or judge, and that no matter how good his case may 
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‘ sadly lacerated. If only we discover from the evidence 

* that a girl has been jilted, we give her a fair reward ; 

x we do not trouble ourselves over the question of just why 

‘ she was jilted. . 

i In France breach of promise actions are wonderfully 
few, and that for a good reason. A French girl cannot 
obtain damages for breach of promise unless she can 

prove to the entire satisfaction of the law that she has 

a 

} 


actually suffered in a pecuniary sense. If she cannot do 
that she cannot have damages. 

In Austria and Holland much the same sort of rule 
__ prevails, and it is an excellent rule; it prevents girls 

a ringing such actions out of sheer spite, as is so often 
done in Britain. 
ney Uncle Sam's Way. 
One often wonders how many actions for breach of 
promise would come before the British courts in one 

ear were it decreed that each plaintiff had to prove in 
court that she had suffered pecunia loss through the 
man jilting her? Very few in all probability. 

In the land of the Yank breach of promise actions are 
somewhat peculiar things. In some American States 4 
man may become engaged just as often as he pleases, and 
even although he jilts the girls one and all the law does 
not allow any of them to sue him. On the other hand, 
other States view the matter as very serious, and 8 
defendant may be mulcted in very heavy damages, and 
that no matter the reasons that caused him to give up tho 
plaintiff. ; 

Perhaps the Germans have as good a method as any in 
dealing with actions of breach of promise. Briefly, they 
make such actions practically impossible. When a young 
man and girl become engaged the happy pair visit the 
office of a certain official, and in the presence of witnesses 
sign a declaration promising to marry each other. The 
witnesses also sign, and once that is done the man has 
small chance of changing his mind. 


No Backing Out in Germany. rs 

But afterwards one of the parties may want to back out ; 
the pair again pay a visit to the official's office, and a set 
of documents are signed and witnessed. 

The authorities step in at this point and lend a hand 
at sorting matters out in an equitable way. They have 
the power to award damages to the one whom they 
consider to be the aggricved party, be it the man or the 
woman. After the officially fixed damages are duly 
paid, the matter is at an end. 

It seems rather elaborate. but it is rather a good custom, 
and most certainly prevents young men and women from 
heedlessly rushing into engagements. 

In Germany you know just what you are doing. and 
also know the pains and penalties attached if any hitch 
takes place, so no wonder people think hard before they 
become engaged in the Fatherland. 

Italy also has perhaps as sim le and effective a method 
as prevails in any country. If you are to get damages 
in a breach of promise action in Italy you must produce 
{mn court a written promise to marry, signed by the 
defendant! Obviously that may be a difficult thing to 
do, and, seeing Italians know the law of their own land 
fairly well, it may be assumed that promises to 
marry in writing are not greatly in vogue in sunny 
Italy. 

One Farthing Damages. 

John Bull sticks to his old and pernicious methods, 
however. He, in eficct. savs to any young man who has 
suddenly jilted a girl: “* This lady ne you promised to 
marry her; & letter cr two which I have read almost 
proces that you must hare cone gomething of the kind ; 
anyhow, she's a lady. and I take ber word before yours, 
go pay up just as much as you can afford.” 

But if a man raises an action for breach of promise 
of marriage. and it happens on occasion, John Bull 
ehuckles and laughs. and says : “ Fancy a great big man 
like you suing a little woman like this! It’s a scandal ; 

‘ou ought to know Letter. Is chivalry dead within your 
breast ? Anyhow, it is a woman's privilege to change 
her mind, but as you seem to take it badly, and as she 
has clearly jilted you. why. I don’t mind awarding you 
one farthing damages, with costs to the defendant, of 
eourse.” 

Britain, in short, is the place for a lady to sue for 
damages for breach of promise ; as for a man suing, why, 
he’s laughed out of court, and voted an idiot. 


A Timely Article in View of Mr. Winston Churchill's 


i ae ; | near Wassen, Switzerland, some time ago, were recaptured, 
We do not ask for any very definite information before | when they told an astounding story of how they had fared 
giving damages to a young lady whose heart has been | i 


remarkable gaol : 
cells. 

8 a.m.—Breakfast, consisting of coffee, milk, Lot rolls, | 
and liqueur. be 
yard, or other recreations. 


vegetables, sweets. coffee. liqueurs, and wine. 


cajés, or make an excursion into the neighbouring moun- 
tains. 


tentedly. They are even permitted to obtain work during | 
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Convicts Who Live in Clover. 


Recent Proposals. 


Mr. Wrxstox Cnercuitt’s proposal to institute How 

lectures and concerts in prisons has surprised a g° 

| many people, but they would be much more surprised 
: : i did ‘they know of the extraordinary conditions that 

LO Wnat exactly constitutes a “ Lreach of promise of | already exist in some of the prisons abroad. 
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Weeds and Other Pests Destroy the Best cf Plan's 


“Tr is not worth while to spend money on a nurzery 


garden after it has been in use for ten years, as by that 


In some Swiss prisons, papell the convicts are so | time the soil has become so impoverished as to reiner 


Two men who escaped from the prison at Thorberg, 


| and to visit the ca/és and places of amusement in the town. 


that they often petition the the profits of cultivation uncertain.” So said a well. 


nown nursery gardener at Cheshunt, giving evidence 
fore a Rate Assessment Committee. BRS SMES 
And another well-known gardener testified at the same 


time that it was impossible to grow cucumbers under tie 
same glass for more than seven or cight years in succes: ion 
n gaol. At Thorberg, the inmates did practically as they because the house became contaminated by spores whicit 
wished, and they were even allowed to go out for a stroll, | rendered them perfect hot-beds of disease, 


Both these witnesses were speaking of glasshouses, nct 


The following table shows a day’s routine in this | of intensive culture in the open air. But even in open-air 


7 a.m.—Rise. Reccive hot water from warder. Clean 


gardens the owners must be very careful or they will lo-o 
re fruits of their toil by the ravages of various insects and 
ungi. 


Thore are plenty of gardens in which you will see t!.« 
ds in which the flowers or vegetables are actualiy 


9 to 12 A.M.—Games of cards or bowls in the prison planted clean and excellently kept, while at the sano 


12’ nooy.—Dinner, consisting of soup. roast most | 


time the banks and other parts which are not under 
cultivation are thick with weeds. If the owners of sicir 
gardens only knew it, there is no more certain method of 


AFTERNOON.—Walk through the town. Visit the | ruining a garden than by leaving unkempt, weed-giov.n 


games. 


9 r.m.—Bed. 
When some of the convicts objected to retiring so 


early, they were politely asked by the warders to remember 
their many pleasures, and to make some slight concession 
to discipline and order. 


| 
6 P.a.—Supper. Afterwards, smoking and more card | 
On one occasion, a burglar was let out for a walk and | 


never returned; but, as a rule, the men were too fond 
of their easy-going prison life to wilfully desert. 


At another Swiss prison the inmates are allowed to 


leave early in the morning and walk about free until 
nightfall, when they come back to their cells quite con- 


the day, and can spend the money that they earn as they 
please. A good many of them send their wages home 
regularly to their wives and children ; but, as often as not, 
they spend all they get on tobacco, drink, and all kinds 
of selfish amusements. 


A visitor tosome of the gaols in the United States would 


hardly believe that he was among people who had been 
guilty of breaking the law. Everything possible is done 
to make the convicts forget their crimes, and they are 
taught regular trades, and helped in every way to better 
themselves both mentally and physically. 


At the Massachusetts State prison for women the 


convicts are trained in all manner of useful pursuits, 
including cooking, sewing, housekeeping, and the manage- 
ment of children, and they are allowed to amuse themselves 
with music, reading, and games. The prison officials are 
kindness and gentleness personified, and although, of 
course, refractory cases are occasionally met with, as a 


results. 

In another well-:nown American prison the inmates are 
allowed to study in order to fit themselves for good 
Saag nae when the time comes for them to be free again. 

‘ot long since, one man worked so well at architects’ 
designs that one of the warders became sufficient! 
interested to study and work with him. The men’s wor 
was so excellent that the prisoner was given a pardon, 
and the warder had his wages increased, and was asked 
to instruct other convicts. 

Mr. Churchill's proposals, drastic as they are, would 
probably be thougnt uite tame in the land of the Stars 
and Stripes. An official of the Iowa State Penitentiary has 
stated that he thought the prisoners ought to be dressed 
in tailor-made suits, white shirts, and polished boots, and 
be allowed plenty of time out of doors. He also advocated 
the very best cooking as an aid to reforming evildoers. 

“We ought to see to it,” he said, “ that the very best 
conditions for the development of the complete man are 
brought to bear in the prisons. As 75 per cent. of prisoners 
have never had refining influences brought into their 
lives, it is obvious that they should be guided into new 
ways.” 

Although British prisoners are never likely to be allowed 
the latitude that exists in Switzerland, the idea is becom- 
ing more and more prevalent in this country that it is 
better to reform a malefactor than to crush the energy 
out of him by harsh punishments; and it is characteristic 
of the way in which things are tending that many of 
those who are most opposed to Mr. Churchill politically 
are warm supporters of his suggested prison reforms. 
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rule these methods have most excellent and sn 
| 
| 


Mistrrss: ‘Have you been touching the barome‘er, 
Jane?” 


cauliflowers, 
are hedge mustard and winter cress, both common weed:, 
while docks and 


| patches, 
Cabbages’ Fatal Enemy. 


The reason is this. Almost every weed acts as “ host ™ 


to some form of insect or fungus. Thistles, for instance, 
especially the common cotton thistle, harbour the celery 
fly, and consequently celery will not flourish if there aie 
thistles in the vicinity. 


Charlock, again, sometimes called wild mustard, and one 


of the commonest weeds in existence, is the host of tlc 
turnip fly, whicn will destroy a whole bed of turnips in 
a very short time. Shepherd's purse and wild garlic are 
other plants beloved by the turnip fly, and also by the 
cabbage and turnip gall weevil. 


The saa ee! fly is a fatal enemy to cabbage, 
roccoli, and all sorts of greens. Its hosts 


goosefoot harbour the bean aphis. 
Even such pretty wild flowers as the buttercup, the 


daisy, and the cornflower are far from innocent. They and 
the plantain, the bindweed, and the sow thistle are the 
abiding places of the stem eel worm, the Latin name of 
which, Tylenchus devastatriz, ia proof of its disastrous 
powers for evil in the garden, 


Deadly Root Rot. 


The hawkweed is the host of chrysanthemum rust3 
shepherd’s purse contains the spores of the white cabbaze 


rust, and such deadly fungi as white root rot, the finger 


and toe fungus, which attacks turnips, and others tco 


numerous to mention, all harbour among common weeds. 


You may spend as much money as you please upon scccs 
and manures, but your garden will never be satisfactory 
so long as you allow weeds and other garden pests to 
inhabit it. 

‘An old, unkempt hedge is a disaster to any garden. It 
harbours slugs and snails by the thousand, while its roots, 
stretching far out under the beds, steal the nourishment 
from the fruits and vegetables. 

One of the worst plagues which the garden as well as the 
hothouse suffers from is the fungus known as “spot.” Once 
started, it spreads with incredible speed, and absolutely 
aan many plants, especially cucumbers, marrows, and 
melons, 


Be Careful When Watering. 

One of the quickest ways of starting “ spot ” in a green- 
house is to water the plants with water much colder then 
the air. There is probably more damage done ia the 
average garden by careless watering than by any other 
means. ‘To water plants when the sun is upon them is 4 
fatal blunder, and especially so to wet the leaves und: 1 
such circumstances. ; 

Water that is too cold, or water too highly charged » ith 
fertilising matter is equally damaging. W hen the soil is 
very dry it must be raked or othe: wise broken up before 
applying water, otherwise the watcr will never reach t)e 
roots of the plants for which it is intended. 

Mice are a foe in many gardens. They will dig up 4”! 
eat a row of new-sown peas in a few nights, and gic 
crocus or other bulbs to pieces. Mice find their food by 
scent, so the best method of preventin their ravages 15 t0 
cover the row of peas with a coating of fine, dry asics, 


—— oi 


“Waar,” drawled the Yankee, “I guess we've got 
boats which can beat your British boats hollow for 
speed. Why, if war broke out between us and Greet 
Britain our fleet would tow tho wholo British flect 17'° 
New York Harbour before they knew where they were. 


“ Aye!” replied Sandy, ‘‘ ye micht do that, but it wow! 


Maid: “Yes, mum; I put it round to ‘Very Dry,’ | tako @ much better man than Columbus to discov't 


‘cos it’s my day out to-morrow.” 


America after it.” 


The Girl Guides is a sister asa ociatioa to ths Boy S$333!3 Road ef ite alms and wark in this week's HOME NOTES. 
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>) 
CHAPTERS ONE, TWO, AND THREE. 


- «| park that the limit’s been reached |’ declares Ralph 


Dalbiac hotly. “* Mrs. Sandys—let me help you to get away 
—you and Rose.” 

These words are tepeed out in the house of Fitzurse Sandys, 
in the little Essex village, Eastling. 

Dalbiac and Sandys were chums at school, and Chance 
throws them together again after many years. Dalbiac, 
having made money, is the friend in need, and Sandys invites 
and gladly welcomes him to Eastling. Here Dalbiac learns 


things. 

He learns that Mrs. Bendye! married life has been a failure. 
Fitzurse is heartless, brutal, callous, and his temper, aggra- 
sated by secret bouts of drinking to which he is addicted, 
sents itself upon his wife. She is his legitimate victim, and 
until now has always borne her lot in silence. 

There swims before Dalbiac’s eyes the scene of that after- 
noon ; the shrinking, white-faced woman, the brutal strength 
of the man towering over her, hunting crop clenched in the 
hand that has just struck her down. Mrs. Sandys shakes 
her head in answer to his question, ‘‘ We've no chance to 
escape from him, Mr. Dalbiac. I shall stay on until I die— 
until he kills me. He has gone out now,” she continues. 
“He always does after anything happens; but we've only 
becn here a month and—he doesn’t know the district. There 
are paths—short cuts across the marshes—but they're not 
tafe. | mean if you missed your way you might fall into one 
of those wide ditches—full of water after the floods—and get 
drowned.” 

For the minute only Dalbiac is horrificd ; then he under- 
stands and trys to pacify her. He renews his offer of help, 
begging her to go to his cousin, Ginevra Dalbiac, in London. 
But Mrs. Sandys is firm. 

“Hark,” she whispers, “I bear him outside. Oh, he is 
calling me.” 

Throughout the houce there booms a deep and raucous voice. 

“Stay here, Mrs. Sandys!” says Ralph authoritatively. 
** I will go and speak to him.” 

But the shrinking woman wrenches herself free and pulls 
open the door of the room. 

In the hall they see the huge form of Fitzurse ; a glance at 
his handsome yet evil face tells Dalbiac that the man has 
been drinking. 

Dalbiac sends Mrs. Sandys upstairs to her child and asks 
for a word with Fitzurse. “‘I'hey go to the sitting-room, and 
once there Sandys accuses Ralph of plotting with his wife 
against him. Before Ralph can reply Sandys grips him by 
the throat and strangles him. 

It is all over with a hideous swiftness. Sandys, leaving his 
victim, stumbles back to a chair and sinks into it. He hears 
the opening of a door, then a woman's sudden cry ; but he 
acither moves nor speaks until his wife takes him by the arm. 

“You've killed him,’? she pants tonelessly. “Do you 
know what that means, Fitz ? You've killed him.” 

Sandys closes his heavy eyes. ‘Leave me alonc,” he 
says. “I'm going to sleep.” 

And this is the end of it. The 
distracted woman makes up her 
mind on the moment. She will 
leave him. She will take Roso * 
with her, and she tells him so. 
With one last glance of loathing 
the flies from the room. 

* * * * 

Mary Sandys changes her 
fame in London to Mrs. 
Henslowe. Her efforts to obtain 
any kind of work are hopcless, 
tut she finds a friend in her 
kindly landlady, Mrs. Powell. 

Mrs. Powell is often visited by 
the philanthropic Ginevra Dal- 
biae. She tells Mrs. Henslowe all 
about her good works, and sug- 
gests next time Ginevra calls to 
gct her assistance, 

Mrs. Henslowe begs her not 
‘o. The name of Dalbiac tortures 
her, and she pleads that she would 
tather starve. 

.. However, she is taken suddenly 
iN and Ginevra has her taken 
heme, 

Sir Alan, Ginevra’s father, 
falls deeply in love with his 
Caughter’s charge. 


day he takcs bie courage in both hands and tclls her of his 
great love. 

His love is returned, and as they sit together talking, 
Mary asks him if they have found Ralph’s murderer. 

Sir Alan replies that nothing definite has becn discovered. 
Ralph's body was found in a ditch, and he thinks bimself 
that the crime was committcd by some tramp. 

When he leaves her Mary gocs to a writing desk and writes 
out an ancnymous letter, putting the police on her husband’s 
track, Remcrse she knows not, where Fitzurse is con- 
cerned. He shal pay for his crime, and she wi'l be free 
to marry Alan. She slips out and posts the letter. 

‘As she nears the house on her way back a man suddenly 
crosses her path. She sces him plainly and she recognises 
him. It is her husband | 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


Out of the Night. 


IxsTINcTIVELY Mary shrank back many from the circle 
of light cast by the lamp, but with a sickening horror lest 
jt should be too late—lest already her husband should have 
seen her ! 

Fitzurse Sandys was walking very slowly, coat collar 
turned up to his ears, hat pulled well down, but for Mary 
there could be no disguise. Those straight, handsome 
features, those cold, blue eyes—instantly she had known 
them. Only, the heavy moustache had gone. Fitzuree 
was clean-shaven. The finely cut mouth was displayed, 
in all its cruelty, in those enake-like curves that Mary well 
remembered. 

As he approached her she ran hastily up the flight of steps 
of one of the great houses and waited, with her back to 
Sandys, until he passed. It was a quiet street, and no one 
elec was about. A cold wind swept down, bringing with 
jt flakes of snow. Mary thought of that night when Ralph 
Dalbiac had died, and she shuddered. She would always 
connect the soft whitencss of snow with the discoloured 
face, the wide eycs with their dreadful appcal—for so she 
could only remember Ralph, who had been her friend and 
would-be champion. 

When Fitzurse Sandys’ tall figure melted into the darkness 
Mary ventured to descend the steps and hurry cn. She was 
still shaking with fear ; the sight of her husband had reminded 
her of her bondage, of the fact that, though she might be free, 
yet eke was etill tied to this man. Until death freed her 


He learns that her past life In answer to Mary’s piteous cry for help, there came a ringing slout; someone was running 


8 been miserable, and one 


toher acd. F.tzurse fed, 
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she was his, his chattel, his property, over which the law 
gave him complete power. 

A sense of bitter injustice, of wrong, filled Mary as sl.e 
made her way through the now fast-falling snow to Sir Alan's 
home. 

The sound of a step behind her made her heart go at 
Bedlam speed ; ehe longed to break into a run, but she dared 
not, and she tried to assure herself that there was no necd 
for alarm. Why should it be her husband? A stifled 
scream came from her lips as a man hurried past her. She 
saw him, he wheeled round, and then came towards her. 
The bitterness of death was tasted by Mary at that moment, 
for it was her husband ! 

Though she was still very weak after her illness, excitement 
had buoyed her up; hitherto, she had not becn aware of 
fatigue, but now that Fitzurse Sandys bore down upon her 
she became conscious of a great lassitude, of a certain dimne<s 
of vision and faltering footsteps. She put outa hand Liindly 
for support, and caught at a neighbouring lamp-post. 

‘A shadow, dark and threatening as though out of the 
black past, projecting itself into the future, where the ster 
of hope had risen upon the far horizon, fell upon her. Mary 
looked up. Her husband was beside her. 

Involuntarily, she closed her eyes as they met his. The 
wolfish, eager gaze was more than flesh or sp rit could endure. 
He put out his hand, and it fell heavily upon her shou!der— 
that hand that had so often struck her, that had bruised her 
body, and her soul a3 well, for eight long years. She felt 
his ‘hot, spirit-laden breath upon her cheek, she heard his 
raucous laugh as it rang in that quiet strect. 

“So—lI'’ve got you,” he said. ‘‘ Where's Rose ?” 

Mary opencd her eyes; Fitzurse was smiling, lurking in 
that smile was the demure ferocity that she knew and dreaded. 
As she looked at the cruel, diabolically handsome face, there 
rose before her a vision of Alan Dalbiac’s high-bred, sensitive 
features, and, with a revulsion from fear to loathing, she 
thrust her husband from her. 

“Don't touch me,” she panted; “do you forget that— 
that I—know, that I saw—Ralph Dalbiac—lying dead.” 

Achange came over Sandys. He frowned, glanced uneasily 
about him, and his smile was ewallowed up in an expression 
of alarm. 

“ Hang it all, Mary,” he eaid huskily ; ‘‘ it was an accident. 
J—I didn’t mean to harm the man. Accident, pure accident 
—that was what it was.” 

Mary laughed a little wildly. “I don’t think a jury 
would believe in such an accident,” she said. ‘* When you're 
caught, they'll bring it in--murder. I'm sure of that— 
and you'll be condemncd, and you'll deserve it—because 
you killed him. Because——” 

“Hush,” said Sandys fiercely, “curse you, keep quict, 
can’t you, or there'll be anothcr murder.” 

He looked fearfully up and down the street, but it was 
empty. The%snow was er thickly, all who could, keyt 
within doors. Sandys, a little relieved, turncd once more 
threateningly to his wife. 

“ You'll suffer if you don’t hold your tongue,” he told 
her menacingly ; ‘ I've been hunting for you. I want you 
back—you and the kid. You'd bettcr come. Wherever 
you are I shall find you—so if you're wise you'll make no fuss 
—you're my wife, you can’t alter that fact--and it’s your 
duty to stay with me, whatever I've done.” 

A very bitter smile, that robbed ber face for an instant 
of all beauty, curled Mary’s lips. 

“Why do you want me back,” she asked, “so that ycu 
may torture me, and kill me at last? Is that why ?” 

It was hard for Fitzurse Sandys, accustemed as he was {9 
allow his fury full play whenever it was roused, to contr | 
himself, to check the impulse to striko that smile from Mary's 
featurcs, to beat them with his crucl fist. But he hn-w 
that euch a procecding would be attended with risk to bimsc1', 
and so he kept a check on his rising passion. 

Only, his Death came fast from between his paricd lips, 
as though he had been running, his bands clenched themselves 
involuntarily ; and, from the engerncss in his cold eycs, his wiie 
shrank as from a blow. 

“T want you back,” he said slowly, “because T dout 
trust you. Because—you're equal—I__ beliceve—to anv 
devilry—because I think that you're almost equal— yeu 
she-Judas—to setting the law on my track. You maynt 
be quite as bad as all that, but I don't trust you—I want 
you—and—I mean to have you.” 

As he spoke, he gripped her by the arm with a savages 
that wrung a scrcam, involuntary, agonised, from her. She 
atrvgglcd to {ree herself, but Fitzurse held her. It was come 
assuagement of his mad anger to feel his fingers nipping 
into her soft flesh, to perccive that he was causing ber phyes al 
torture. 

“You treacherous, white-faced cat,” be hisecd, ‘yes, 
you're mine—and by —— I'll kecp you, 80 that there'll be 
no chance for you to go behind me, 1 11——” 

“ Oh—Ict me go—Oh! you're killing me.” 

A ecrcam of intense anguish came from Mary's lips, eke 
slipped to the ground, half fainting. 

“Help!” she cried weakly, conscious now only of Ler 
intolerable pain. ‘“ Ub, help!” 

And, in answer, there came a ringing shout, ecmcone was 
munning ta her aid. 
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“ FJullo, what's wrong? Here, you blackguard, what are ** Mummy—who’s going to die?” she asked piteously— | way through a lonely stretch of country that h <a, 
- you doing ?”” not yon rouse not going avay—like Daddy ?” across Dyas Larolla, ingame by themes larch psig 
‘And to Mary’s intense relief her husband’s grip of her The last words were breathed in a whisper, for Rose knew | set upon and robbed by s tramp, to whom he had refused eo buyers W 
suddenly relaxed—at the sound of that deep and ani that the name was forbidden, but at the sound of it her mother The old man had gone down to C—— to investigate eoisk in their 
voice. She heard vaguely a scuffic as of running feet, ano bent down, and catching the child convulsively to her breast, | wonderful brocade that was to come under the Linh i slothing | 
shout, and then she found herself bein raised very tenderly | hid her face in the soft and tumbled hair. at an auction of a country house’s effects. He had wanders| incre: 
from the ground, and her bewildered, frightened gaze rested * Yes—ycs—that’s what you must believe, my dailing,” | off, aa he often did, for a solitary walk. It had very no! will mak 
on a kindly, brown face, close to hers. Mary cried brokenty. “Daddy—is dead—dead, do you under- ed his last ; Fitzurse Sandys found him in tirac toi: seem dea 
‘ “Tsay, Pm awfully sorry, but I'm afraid that. sooundrel’s stand, Rose. You'll never see him again, never, never, | the flagging heart with the contents of his flask, and J): . jerseys 
off, and there doesn’t seem @ bobby on the beat,” said | never. Larolla, anil lover of life, was not one to | «: puter at 
theface’s owner. ‘Was tho brute trying to rob you? I wish The child shivered at these word:, her arm, 80 slim and [ ungrateful. e r 
I'd caught sigtt of him went: Tm afraid I shouldn't know | delicate, ti tened round her mother's neck. . He had taken Sandys home with him to Horton <:-- | oF Lar 
him again, but you will, I suppose 2” “Poor Daddy,” she whispered; “ but, Mummy—I've | and bede bim regard the house as his own; for Kis, generally 
“ £-T shouldn’t, he—he was trying to snatch my—my | got you.” who had represented himself as a man with a te: bigher 
purse,” gasped Mary ; she was thankful for the cue that her And Mary Sandys felt as though the black clouds were [| bat aw uncertain present, was thankful to avail hims:4: coming W 
rescuer had given her ; Fitzurse would figure in her adventure | lifted—as though life were yet a fair and lovely thing as she the invitation, and under the name of Hardy, becam. ©: years pas 
as an ordinary pickpocket ; “‘ I came out to post a letter,” listened to those words. Larollas gucst. After 
she added feebly, ‘‘ and the street's deserted. I—I suppose ‘ Theres supper for you in the Gining-roomg’ said Ri + tise in W 
the—the man thought it was quite safe. Oh—he did CHAPTER FIVE. ignoring his gvestion concerning Mr. Forrest. “Unlo tise whic 
chien me.” f so huey with his Queen of Sheba dress that he won't «.:: - The ef 
‘] should thick so, the villain, I only wish I'd caught Rhoda, the Mysterious. and cat like a Christian. How do you like this co-tun: been mi 
him,” said the stranger, sympathetically, “ Look here, you Unele says be can’t i agg the idea.” eontracte 
must leb me see yeu to your door, and then I'll [abd and fe, when Jim Forrest A3 she spoke, Rhoda ined daintily before Sand.” stocks a 
i ms complaint about this part being 60 8 inably | appeared to rescue Mary. He paid little heed to whore he | all that he saw seemed @ mass of yellow drajer:. i almost ¢ 
neglected. That such o thing can happen in & decent street | was going, yet by instinct he chose the quieter strecta, thankful twinkling, sandalled feet. ach: ot 
like this is sinrply atrocions.’ that the snow had driven the m orit pore indoors. “Mr. Forrest is going to the Duchess’ ball as a9 Cha! is. aa 
But Mary, with a nervous dread lest, in some devious At length, when it seemed to him at danger of pursuit Cavalier,” she announced, as she tiptoed her way ino t.: in direct 
fashion, her connection with Fitzurse Sandys should become | was over, he dropped into @ more sober pace 5 his breath had | dining-room; © Unclo is so cross, he says ia so cons 3 market. 
known, begged her champion to take no fas the matter. | nearly failed him, be was sping as he walked on, venturing place, but I think he Il look splendid in it, don’t you : Draper 
«The man might be caught, and I should have to givé | now into more frequented parts, and at last he took refuge “ Not having the pleasare of Mr. Forrest’s acqusint : > Whole 
witness, or something or other,” she said vaguely ; “and it | in an omnibus that was going eastwarts. I can’t say,” said Fitzurse shortly; he had all acon. 1 are unal 
Would be 6o dreadful. Please don’t say anything.” He fell into a doze as soon as he had paid his fare, his ) an 5 dislike to hearing the praises cf another. © 11 ear’s p: 
“T think you're most awfully forgiving,” said rescuer. | handsome, well-turned chin sonk in his coat collar. Vimly | awfully tired ; I wonder if you'd wait on me, Miss Rhel.— aati 7 
He gave ber his arm, that, bruised and shaken as she was, | he reflected that drink was not favourable for violent exercise— and carve the tongue for me.” When 
Mary was glad to cling to. “1 know, if a chap had served | he might have been caught by that young giant who bad | He raised his bo! blue cyes to the girl, Her small. 3° c 
me as that brute tried to serve you. T should be just keen on | come up just in time to save Mary. white face changed faintly, he saw her wide nostrils qi. increase 
getting him caught and haying & jolly heavy sentesce. But Had be been caught, Fitzurse reflected, he was by no means and her thin lips parted in smile. Unimaginative (ho. of from 
women are 80 much safter-hearted. They don’t like tho | sure that his wife would not have betrayed him. He distrusted he waa, it struck Fitzurse that she was a weird, vaewrs: charged 
worst seoundrels to be sent to prisoa.”” her. He wished that he had her with him, a prisoner under creature in her golden draperies, with her glittering ; obliged | 
The remembrance of the letter, that she bad posted but a | the eye and heavy hand that had cowed and corrected her. and odd, seeretive smile. order to 
few moments ago, the letter that was to bring Fitzurse to Fitzurse Sandys had left Whitewalls as soon as he had | She was like a s¢ cnt herself, he thought, so Wc. bosier w 
coisa ae to the gallows—made Ma gx a sudden, | discovered his wife's ftight, and aa soan as the body of Beige sinuous, with o suppleness that suggested that ber sic’ could fo 
ysterical laugh. Too soft-hearted—ai wanted her | Dalbiec had been concealed in one of the deep ditches of the body was bonclese. — Fitzurse seating himselé at the il. stuff acc 
.hnshand to div, nay, she was helping, hime om the road that | salt marshes. It had been a horrible task, one that had | locked at her ih ; The t 
would lead to death! Again she laughed, and her companion | gobered Sandys completely for a few days. He had found “T wish you would go and put on ordinary clothes.” i> length, | 
n to fear that the shack had affected her nerves, and | money on Ralph, and he had taken it, and with it had said with some roughness; “ you look like a cobra yours”). if ihe i 
that she would go into hysteries. come to Eeaton, Chance had befriended hinr—hbe had } or that beastly West Indian snake, that they call ferde-tan:: inferi 
But Marg conquered her paroxysm of bitter mirth, just | found a refuge, and fo it he was now or his way. Rhoda smiled more broadly, showing very white but iota: erior 
as Sir Alan’s stately house was reached. She stop) He was thinking of that ghastly night's work a3 he dozed pointed teeth. Many 
in the omnibus, and was only awakened by the conductor “T like to be like that,” she said complacently, “1! i> aclves a 
~_—v—er 


to feel that people are afraid of me, that they respcr: 


and withdrew her from her companions arm. 
It’s so dull to be just the ordinary woman, whom no ur: THE 


hand 
* This is where I live,” she said, “ T can’t thank you enough | shaking him impatiently. 
saved ” “We don’t go no further,” the man was sa, ing; “‘ here, 
wake up, ee You can’t stay here, can't make & lodging- 
this 


me, my life. 
“Oh, I don’t think I did, it wasn’t as bad as all that,” 
ig “ere “bus,” 


the young man, “ bat, Teay, do you live here, with 
to be just the one woman—in the world- pay Besid 


answered 
: the Dalbiacs ? = friends of mine. Isay—how awfully | Withadrowsy growl, a3 the meaning of the words penetrated 
curious thst you should know them too. Have you ever | to hia muddled brain, Fitzurse stumbled to his feet and out of | says that I am unique—that 
heard Ginevra, I mean Miss Dalbiac, speak of met Of | the omnibus. It had stopped snowing, the cold, keen air | me—madly, tremendously. poe 
Jim Forrest 2” whip his blood into quicker action, cleared his head, | broke off mucitents and her faee darkened—‘* but I mews () oe 8 
Absorbed as she was in ber own affairs, Mary could not } and Fitzurse looked about to see where he was. Far from | carry out my will, Why should ae va was 
> help noticing the sudden change in the voice, a8 it | his destination he knew, but a nei hbouring church clock Tell id yon ever meet pay 
pronounced the name of Ginevre Dalbiec. It told ite own | boomed forth the hour and told him that he was in good time. Fitzurse, with his mouth : pee 
tale, that lingering on the musical syllables. Mary, looking | He drew up his coat collar and walked briskly on. When } more interested in wondering = a 
info the sun fave with the widely open frank eyes | he was tired, he reflected, or when there wa3 necessity for | to be had, than in listening to Rh be e 
' and blunt, pleasant features, hoped that Ginevra was not | speed, he would take another omnibus. At the moment | Anxiously he scanned the table, there pl he 
ineensible to the feeling she had aroused. _— the tramp through the snow, that was fast becoming slash | but water seemed the only drink. cad he 
“Tye not heard Miss Dalbiac mention yon,” she reptied. | and mud, and the battling with the fierce and rising wind | his inquiring glance, understood a d tas 
* Tve been ill, and she’s been nursing me, taking such care | wore pleasant to him. Uncle tells me that wire act . 2 
j Tt was late when he turned into a quiet Bloomsbury street, | you are to have none,” she said : all ig Hf 
it was no , that you drank < ang 
: orld e: 
"Ye 


and producing a latch-key ope the door of one of the 
oki The others were 


of me, and my little gyi, too.” 
“She's an angel,” said Mr. Forrest impulsively. “7 say,” 
larger and more imposing-looking houses. 
plainly of the boarding and lodging persuasion. at had 


he paused, and Mary supplied what she gu he wan 
would not help in killing yoo. hick 
Carton 


ber name. “ Oh, thanks; yes, Mrs, Hendowe, would you 
mind telling Ginevra that Fm coming in to-morrow—in the | once been a3 brave and prosperous 98 their neighbours. | think uncle was ight. 
morning—and I want to see her? We've known one another | Now they had sunk into the slough of poverty, to the unending With an effort, Fitzurse Sandys kept his temper. |) me that 
al) our lives,’ he added: “she’s a saint—too good almost, task of making both ends meet. knew that, if he quarrelled with Dyas Larotla, he woul] assistan 
though I don’t sce why I should say that, when T wouldn't | Even a9 Fitzurse’s key clicked in the latch the door was | cast utterly adrift. He had no money, 0 friends; over i: face an 
have her altered for the world. She's perfect in my | opencd by & woman. She stood on the threshold, an | there hung the terrible shadow of ible arrest. He! - and shc 
eyes.” extraordinarily brilliant figure, for she was clothed in yellow found a refuge in this old house, with the strange old tus) should 
The door was opened at that moment, and Mr. Forrest | from head to hecl, soft draperies rather than an ordinary | and wayward niece ; it behoved. him to keep it. you sha 
vanished. Mary entered the house and went upstaizs, fecling | dress that set off the lithe lines of a lovely figure, draperics } _ So he smoothed his face into a sroile, an: | | to the 
as tongh she had reached the desired haven after » storm | that were starred here and there with 5 , small pools | Rhoda that her uncle was right, ard that he—Fitzurse—h: will be- 
that had left her exhausted weakened in body, with her | of light that shone and flashed and danced all red and blue in that he drank too much, but that he only did it becau~: - to: ‘cart 
soul strengthened in the dread determination to lend her aid | the light. was so anhappy, beeause he wanted to forget. He bad le-t The | 
to the fates that were working against her husband. On small head she wore a strange fantastic ornament, everything in Tye that he valued, he said athetieally, he}! tones, | 
He deserved death, she told herself, as she made her way | a snake, whose flexible body, composed a3 it waa of golden | been unfortunate, aad the world never forgave a man v' fixed 0 
to her own room, whose fire and — were wonderfully scales, was twisted in and out of her dusky hair. From her | was unlucky. F deftl 
welcome, after the snow and wind of the world outaide those | delicate ears hung mirtiatare serpents, their projecting forked But you are looking for work,” Rhoda said; she tt of Shet 
eurtained § windo He deserved death, she repeated, tongues sa long a3 to nearly reach her shoulder. scated herself opposite him, and, with her elbows on ° appear 
and—vwhee he died, ther would she be free—free to be the ‘Hello  " said Fitzurse, a3 he took in the gorgeous appari- table, her chim sunk in the cup of her hands, she wai.’ | Fitzu 
wife of Alan Dalbiac. . tion, that weleomed him with a profound curtsy. al That | him, ‘ that is why you wander about all day long, isu) © satisfac 
At tho thought of the man whom she loved with all the | game is it now, Miss Larolla? Why are you dressed up in You go to registry offices and places, don’t you ? ” to be d 
ex and passion of a heart that had been starved for so | this won ion 2” | walk, and walk, and walk, Heaven kaow® where: =) reflect. 
ate ae Sandys trembled. The wonder, the awfulness He tool off his coat and hat as he spoke, and hung them that I can tire myself out and havea chance of sleep, an"'. himself 
of love that had come to her st last, was it to be denied | on the stag’s antlers that acted the part of s hatrack. The | I've the money, I drink,” said Fiteurse ssionately ; | “Car 
- ; pecause of the one hideous mistake she had made ; becauze, | girl in a draperies laughed at his question, a Tow | was goaded by something in the girl's mocking face, in | Dyas [. 
when @ mere girl she had been foolish enough to be dazzled | pretty h and put up one small hand to feel the snake | half-closed eyes, in her thin smile, imto telling the trnvs: He c 
by the glamour of a handsome face, she bad trusted a | in her hair. © work—I can’t do anything. If your uncle badn't he’ with wl 
persuasive tongue 2 With eyes that flamed with a red gleam “Tye bees trying on costumes for Uncte Dyas,” she said, | me all these weeks I should have starved. Perhaps it ws! “TL ¢ 
in the firclight, Mary told herself no. « and 1 was just going upsteirs when I heard you. I thought | be better if I had, if I were dead by now. Sometimes 1 »' ' " every 
The bruise left by her husband's cruel elutch upon her arm | it was Mr. Forrest, that’s why I ran to open the door. Don't | I were.” Rhods- 
was pam | paleo. Mary took off her coat and blouse | think, Mc. Hardy, that I did it for you ; uot I.” Rhoda got up with o little toss of her dark head tha: -° eee the 
| and examined the 1 marks now turning to » deeper hue, ‘Oh, so it was Mr. Forrest you were So anxious to see; I | the snake quivering and glittering. : night. 
and she smiled. feel a bit hurt,” retorted Fiteurse banteringly. ‘* Will you “Qh, how stupid,” she said ; “ what I want is life- leave n 
The sight of the imprint of those savage aa roused her | forgive me for having disappointed you—and come and give } to the very utmost-—every moment. of it I mean to cr, The 
to even greatcr resentment and bitter bat inst him. | me some supper 2 But then—I’m not like you, I should hate to be a failur. | with te 
: peveearety she spoke aloud the thought was in rage ery aa - foi was ace, ord Sar sharp | must take back this dress to unele, who, iy ge max watt duly ri 
mir e, am . He li to to talk to her, | to see you. He's tired of your doing no’ ing He mer’ and to 
y “ He will be caught, and he will die,” she said, “and then— | to ot her to him to pass the time that hung so heavily | to rea po work.” : 8 4 the 
. I shall be free.” . : on his hands. Old Dyas Larolla, her uncle, who provided announcement had a 80! cng effect on Fitz’ those d 
“ What's that you say, Mummy—who's going to die? " the world, eo it seemed to Sandys, with designs for costumes | He followed Rhoda from the room, ane up the wide stu “He 
, With a violent start, Mary turned hastily round. Her | of every description, who made, or had nade under his super- | to Dyas Larolla’s workshop. silence, 
little daughter stood upon the threshold, eyeing her wistfully | vision, the dreases for theatrical celebrities, was always too It was a big room—running the whole length of the her “a preink 
° . with grave cyes that iooked: out of a forest of chestnut curls, | absorbed in his work to have leisure for the amusing of foar rooms. indeed, had been knocked into one. It )-' | practic 
A sharp sword s¢emed to rate the heart of Mary Sandys | guest. huge window, and, wherever one looked, one 68% pe sarcel, 
_ as she gazed at Rose—at t child of the man for whose death Fitzurse Sandys, on that memorable morning when he materials, of all hues, of all types, silver and golden =" people. 
ee as she way praying ! She stood silent, her white face stiffened | had left Eastling for ever, had, in order to cover up hia traces | of Orientat beauty. cloudy Imnelins, laces, embroider > 0 Surr 
into an expression that half frightencd the child, it was eo | and mislead the police, in case there should be an inquiry, made jewels, trimmings. The place was o mass of colour, 4 0" media 
strange, so despairing. She trotted up to her mother wii @ wide detour in order to reach London. He had walked | of ewels and brightness. for the 
q putstretched hands. part of the way to C— , the chief town, and it was on his (Continued af foot of next page.) “It 


Buy your young son a coov of THE SCOUT and make him the happiest chap alive, 
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WrEK ENDING 
Ava. 1], 1910. 


EcoNOMICALLY - MINDED 
buyers would do well to lay 
in their stock of winter 
clothing early to dodge the 
increased prices which soon 
will make all woollen goods 
seem dear. Socks, stockings, 
jerseys, underclothing, and 
outer garments made wholly 
or partly of wool will, 
gencrally speaking, be much 
higher in price during the 
coming winter than for many 
years past, ; 

‘After the long-sustained 
rise in wool of the past few years there is a still further 
rise which will affect every buyer of woollen goods. 

The effect of past higher prices in the raw material has 


Woollen Goods will be Dearer than Ever later on. 
By “RETAIL.” 


| 


been mitigated by old stocks of woollen goods held or , 


contracted for by wholesalers and retailers. But the 


stocks and the purchases at old prices have become | 


almost exhausted. So that the public will soon feel the 
pinch of having to pay for their woollen clothing at prices 
in direct proportion to the present state of the wool 
market. 

Drapers Must Make their Profit. 

Wholesalers are now notifying shopkeepers that they 
are unable to repeat old standard lines of goods at last 
year's prices. On some numbers of regular stock they 
notify a rise of from 10 to 15 per cent. 

When these goods get to the shopkeeper’s window this 
increase will be represented in many cases by an advance 
of from 15 to 25 per cent. A draper, for instance, who is 
charged 3s. per dozen extra on a line of stockings will be 
obliged to mark each pair at an advance of 4d. or 44d. in 
order to maintain his proper proportion of profit. The 
hosier who is charged, say, 4s. for a flannel shirt, which he 
could formerly buy for 3s. or 3s. 3d., must mark up his 
stuff accordingly, or he will soon be trading at a loss, 

The tailor 4 has to pay 3s. or 4s. extra on a suit 
length, must pass the increased cost on to his customer, or 


if the customer objects to this, he must let him have en | —don’t blame the shopkeeper. 


inferior cloth. 


Many alert shopkeepers, however, have protected them- | He bas to pay morc, and must, therefore, charge more in 
aclyes and their customers to some extent by buying their ' order to live. 


THE STUMBLING BLOCK! 
from page 132.) 


Beside a stand on which he was pinning, with absorbed 
earncstness, a wonderful purple gauze, all shot with gold and 
silver, stood Dyas Larolla, the world’s greatest costumier. 
He was so deep in his task that he did not hear his niece and 
Fitzursecnter. Only, when Rhoda spoke to him, he looked up, 
and one saw that his cyes were so pale in colour as to be 
almost white, and that his face was a decp, coffce brown, 
what could be seen of it, that is, owing to the wide and flowing 
beard that met and mingled with his long hair. Both hair 
and beard were snow white, He was tall, and very thin, 
and the hands that worked so deftly were beautifully shaped 
and beautifully kept. 

No one knew his precise nationality ; he appeared to speak 
all languages with equal ease, and he was utterly alone in the 
world except for Rhoda, his niece. 

“Yes, that dress suits you,” ho said in a slow, almost 
faint voice, ‘go and take it off, Rhoda. I only hope Lady 
Carton will look as well in it. Mr. Hardy—my niece tells 
me that you want work. I will give it you, you shall be my 
assistant—though never yet have I had one. But your 
face and fi are splendid, you shall wear my costumes, 
and show them off to those who ought to know how clothes 
should be worn, but who rarely do. I never advertise, but 
you shall be my walking advertisement. I intend you to go 
to the Duchess of Northby’s great ball, and your costume 
will be—all gold—-you will go as Baldur the eun-god, returned 
to earth.” 

The old man poured out his words in steady, dragging 
tones, his face eheclutels expressionless, his colourless eyes 
fixed on the gorgeous stuff that he was manipulating 80 
deftly. It was the groundwork of a costume for the Queen 
of Sheba, in which character a noted young beauty was to 
appear at the Duchess’ ball. 

Fitzurse listened, at first in bewilderment, then with 
satisfaction. The idea appealed to him. There was no work 
to be done, and the proposal tickled his vanity. He did not 
eee aetna it might be dangerous to thus openly show 

msclf, 

“Can you get me a card for the affair?” he asked, and 
Dyas Larolla nodded his head. 

He could not speak until he had removed some of the pins 
with which his mouth was full. 

Lean do anything,” he said, with perfect seriousness, 

everyone will notice you at the ball, you will be magnificent. 
Rhods—Miss Dalbiac’s wood com} 5 costume is ready— 
eee that it is dispatched. Mr. Forrest I expect at ten to- 
night. I wish to see his costume by night. Now—will you 
leave me both?” 

The wood nymph costume, all soft browns and dull crimsons, 
with touches of green and the gold of autumn leaves was 
duly received by Ginevra Dalbiac the following morning, 
and to her it seemed as though old Dyas Larolla had incarnated 
the very spirit of the woods in the cunning blending of all 
those divers hucs. 

He is a real artist,” said she to Mary, who sat by in 
silence, a little wan and haggard after her adventure of the 
Previous evening, “‘a wonder. T hey say that he is making 
ee a the costumes for the Northby ball, but I can 
scarcely believe that, for there will be over two thousand 
peopies It’s being given at Moor Castlo, the Northbys’ place 
in Surrey—only twenty miles from town, and yet it’s per fectly 
mediaval. Nothing else but this ball has been talked about 
for the last two months.” 

‘It ought to be a lovely sight,” said Mary spiritlessly ; 


(Continued 


What happens at Cowes? Ths story of a gre 


! She avoided Sir Alan by pleading illness, and she remained 


WEEKLY, 


winter sto’k an extra long 
time beforchand. But some 
have only done so to a partial 
extent, and some not at all. 
Then, again, some of those 
who bought very early and 
heavily may decide not to 
give the public the benefit of 
their forethought and shrewd- 
ness. 

Having taken extra risks 
by making heavy purchases to 
safeguard themselves, they 
miy decide to retain the 
whole extra profit for 

themsclves instead of letting their customers reap the 
advantage. 

Waterproof coats, cloaks, capes, and other goods of this 
class will prabebly be wanted as badly as ever next winter, 
but the enhanced price of rubber will make the old prices 
for these goods impossible. Some makers of mackintosh 
overcoats have advanced their prices to retailers 25 per 
cent. If the retailere add to this another 8 or 9 per cent., 
it means you will have to pay one-third more for your new 
‘mack *—say, three guineas instead of two, 

Look Out for Shoddy Siuff. 

In regard to woollen goods, no doubt the rise in wool 
will cause a still more extensive use of shoddy (which is 
old woollen stuff remade) in cloth. As regards flannel 
goods, these will be more than ever substituted by mixturo, 
of cotton and wool, known as ‘‘ union” cloths, and by 
stuff sold under fancy namcs composed purely of cotton 
but worked up to look like wool. 

In any case, the careful housewife and the thrifty 
bachelor would probably save a good deal by purchasing 
their winter supplies as soon as possible. They will thus 
get the advantaze of old prices. Do not look askance at 
beg hosiery or underclothing even if it is a little shop- 
soiled. 

It is a fifty to one chance that the longer it has been in 
stock the better value it is. If the newer stuff seems dear 
It is not his fault, but 
simply a reflection of the present state of the market. 


Miss J lorence J. 
Brace, 
London, S.E. 


Doctors Said She Was Hopelessly 
‘Incurable,’ but Zam-Buk Cleared 
Away Every Trace of Disease. 


REMARKABLE and most sensational cure was 
performed when Zam-Buk released Miss 
Florence J. Brace from the grip of shocking 

eczema, wh'ch dectors declared was “* hopelessly in- 
curable.”” Miss Brace, who lives at 4 Padfie!d Strect, 
Herne Hill Road, London, S.E., sa‘d:— 

“Small white-headed blisters and pimples broke out 
all over my face, neck, and chest, and quick'y developed 
into shocking sores, being particu'arly bad round my 
eara and in the creases in my skin. Similar sores next 
came on my left arm, and from finger tips to eltow the 
skin peele! away and He one a moss of raw wet fle hb. 

“Meantime, a lot of dry, fiery itching seres appeared 
on my right arm, making quite a deep gash in the bend 
of the arm. The pain I endured is impo-sib'e to describe. 
he watery discharge soakel through the band:.ge3 on 
my arm aud dropped on to the floor, while my hey was 
often wet with the discharge from the sores. Finding 


CHEAP OINTMENTS QUITE USELESS 


I went regularly for four months to St. Tl:omas’s 
Wospital, Though J did very carefully everything they 
told me todo I gradually got worse, and was finally 
told they could do no more, as my comp!aint was con- 
atit tional eczema, and could not be cu ed. 

‘(A private do tor al‘o attended me for about four 
months, and then he said it was useless trying any: hing 
more, as I was hopelessly incurable. The eczema, ho 
said, was part of my system, and could never Le bronght 
out. Then I tried %4am-Buk, for people kept urging me 
to give this pure balm a chance. P first wached tbe 
disoased places with Zam-Buk Medicital Soap before 
applying the balm. I soon noticed an improvement. 
Besides soothing the intensa itching and burning s-nsa- 
tion, Zam-Buk stopped the discharge and dried up the 
sores, You can easily imagine my delight at recing the 
wholo outbreak steadily disappearing as I persevered 
with the Zam-Buk treatment. After cleaing away 
every trace of the eczema, 


ZAM-BUK CREW A SPLENDID NEW SKI, 


smooth and perfectly healthy, over all the raw places."” 


———— —— — — OOOOOOo3o7oul ere eee 


she wished that she could tal:e an interest in Gincvra’s dress, 
and in the ball; but Ginevra was too happy to be aware of a 
lack of animation in her companion. 

When Mary had told her of her adventure with a pick- 
pocket, and how Mr. Forrest had rescued her, Ginevra’s 
exquisite flush and smile had betrayed her secret to Mary. 
They loved one another, these two young people, and they 
would tread the radiant path of love all rosc-strewn. For 
Mary, alas, it was a martyr's way ! 

The letter to Scotland Yard could scarccly lead at once 
to the identification and arrest of Fitzurse Sandys, yet, during 
the days that followed its dispatch, Mary awaited events 
with a feverish anxiety that she concealed with difficulty. 


in her own room. Ginevra was too taken up at that moment 
with her own affairs, that were not going as smoothly as her 
guest imagined, to notice her father's restlessness and unusual 
irritability. She did not know that Sir Alan was hungering 
for a sight of Mary, for a touch of ber hand, the sound of 
her voice. 

A week had elapsed since that fatal evening when Mary 
had set in motion the machinery that was to destroy her 
husband. She was alone in the firelit dusk of her little 
sitting-room when Sir Alan entered unannounced. 

He came over to Mary, tall, commanding figure, handsome 
and dignified, with the weight of responsibilities and honours 
that had come to him; and he took Mary’s hands in bis, in 
spite of her feeble effort at resistance. 

“You have kept me away too long,” he said. “ Mary, 
what have I donc—why are you treating me like this ?” 

“Tt—it was best,’ she murmured, with pale lips. “ I— 
I cannot—I must not.” 

“Must not what,” he asked indulgently ; “you must not 
love me, Mary? Is that it—but isn't it too late now, dear 
heart ? Don't you care a little 2? My dearcst—what is it— 
why did you jump?” 

“TI thought I heard the—the newspaper boys crying 
out something,” stammered Mary ; her face was ashen, she 
caught convulsively at Sir Alan—‘‘I thought I heard—the 
word—murd'r.” 

“They are probably calling out about something that 
has solved a ve inful mystery,” said Sir Alan gravely, 
“vou have head of the mysterious death of my poor cousin 
—Ralph Dalbiac ? Well, the police arrested this morning Keep Zam. Ruk always handy. It is unequatied for all forms of eczrma, piles 
the man who is supposed to Taw murdered him. Mary, atcers, bid Iogs, abscessna, scp diseases, yo soned icounds, festering wires. ring: 
you look quite faint and overcome. Don’t let’s talk of these worahy, pple’, umber, Denk) rashes, freckles, culhy Oral, spreinte, fe 
pears after all. 

“T'm not ill,” Mary forced herself to say, though the wild 
beating of her heart nearly suffocated her ; * they’ve arrested 
a man you say—who-—who is he?” 

“Tt isn't known,” said Sir Alan ; “I believe an anonymous 
letter put the police on the poor wretch’s track. But he 
won't have to answer for his crime. Before they could 
prevent him, he committed suicide ; he took poison, which, 
it seems, he bad upon him.” 

Mary rose unsteadily to her fect, then—with a laugh, she 
fel! senseless at Sir Alan's fect | 


(Another long instalment of this powerful story 

eave FREE BOXES ! 
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SENTIMENTAL WIFE: “ Iexpected to find an intellectual Pegg bit aapelap ly So) SNE ad aie ytd 
mate in you, but you have starved my mind. I ed ticulars of grand £200 prizo competition. 
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“Irs cruel and horrid of you! 
gaid Martindale & Co, ‘It's toomean 
for anything! So there!” 

Marti 


the dignified calm ting a British 
oe porsie id ares aan tulation and = envy!" 
face, in. the Arm's remarkably Sored A Tale of a Man Whe Dida't Know the Meaning of Gratitude. By OLIVER MERLAND. “cided Corkichank to wish ta chow 
handkerchief of about four inches square. . . how glad they ore ['m doing well 
“ After what papa did for you, too!” added Martindale | down-at-heel and dilapidated, and very decidedly in low | and others can't conceal their envy at my good fortun«." 
& Co. between sobs. “ And after Aunt Birdie, and— | water, old Martindale had taken him in and given him a berth. He was in quite a moral frame of mind when he donned 
” He had treated him kindly. He had made him one of the | his white apron and stationed himself behind his counter. 


family. Cocklebank had said that he felt himself safe in a ' A woman came in. She was @ comfortably stout lady, and 
little haven—sometimes it was a litthe heaven—of a home. | had been an assiduous customer since the reduced prices 
John Martindale’s domestic affairs had been presided over | had been in force. She was a widow, and once or twice wyen 
by his sister, a maiden lady of uncertain age, but with a little | giving her change, Cocklebank had given her hand a sligit 

squeeze. It was a harmless little thing, just to show 4 
friendly feeling. It was g6od for business, too. 

‘“Good morning, oe moming!” said Cocklebank, 
rubbing his hands.‘ What can I do for you, Mrs, Murphy ? 

ae yi — 8 = a She fixed a stera, 
accusing gaze upon and dema : 

“What price, ‘your own old P ,’ to-day?” 

“Wh-at?” gasped Cocklebank. “‘ What did you sy, 
my dear?” . 

“* Deat your impertinence |” said Mrs. Murphy tartly. “Doa't 

ou‘ my dear!’ me. You go to ‘ your little duck” !” 

With this enigmatical comment, she uitted the shop withou: 
buying anything. She left Cocklebank astounded. He «1: 
more surprised still to note how few customers came in thet 
morning and how many flattened their oses against the yl. 
glass windows or took grinning looks inside through the dus. 

“ Your own old Podgy }” 

The haunting refrain was wafted to him many times ti it 
morning by divers voices. It seemed to echo in the stre:'. 
At last Cocklebank, mopping his brow and pretending t!:\t 
bis countenance was not flus: 

“ See what those idiots are giggling about ! * he snappel. 
Simpson obeyed. He went out into the street and returned 
with a wooden expression. 

“It's next door,” he answered. 

After a slight hesitation, Cocklebank went next door. It 
took him some time. The pavement in front of Martind.- 


At this point Martindale & Co.'s emotions became too deep 
for expression in mere words, and the sobbing of the firm 
was so vehement that Mr. Cocklebank was seriously disturbed. 
He was afraid that the public passing in the street outside his 
shop would hear the sounds of grief and draw therefrom 
{inferences unfavourable to himself. 

“Hum, ham!” said Mr. Cocklebank. ‘‘ Allow me to 
observe, my dear young lady, that such language and conduct 
as yours are scarcely seemly, scarcely becoming. In this 
establishment sentimental weakness has no place. My 
motto is and ever will be: ‘ Business, pure business \’ 
Combined with aag course, and to the strictest 
rectitude in stock,” added, possibly using o business 

expression because he was 80 full of the a 

‘Tm not your dear young lady 1 Martindale 
&Co. ‘Don't you dare to call me so again. If papa were 
a he ae allow it on any account. Bat he isn't here, 
and—and——” 

Martindale & Co. had jumped to her feet and dashed the 
tears from her cyes, which were very bright. 

The firm was an uncommonly pretty young lady, with 
fluffy yellow hair and a nose which to anybody bat « blind 
stoic must have bean simply irresistible. She was dressed 


in deep mourning. 
For a mdment she was flushed with i and her 


by those gathered round the family hearth, she had been 


Cocklebank had come to call Miss Martindale by this 
endearing name. He had been very much one of the family, 
making his way it a stod , heavy ion. He had become 

to his emplo: er's sister, and he had begun to put 
money in the savings’ 

In pepe’ he had schemed out what he would do with 
his sweethcart’s little property when it came his way. He 
had won for himself quite an enviable reputation for prudence 
and all-round virtue. 

Cocklebank’s t had been a long one. He 
considered it would be wicked to rush upon such a solema 
thing as matrimony. He had been engaged to Aunt Birdie 
for years. While away on business or holidays he 
written to her. The younger Robina had grown up. Then 
trouble had come. 

The local bank in which Aunt Birdie’s little property and 
John Martindale's savings were inv: had gone smash. 
Old Martindale sank under the blow and died ; but Cocklebank 
had not trusted that particular bank. He had lost nothing— 
except Aunt Birdie. He had decided that it was his duty to 
give her up, despite the pang that it must have cost him. 

Then Cookle 


white face, small eyes, sleck hair, sad usatton-chop whiskers. bank had started on his own account. He had 


He was a respectable man. Eminently so. He exhibited borrowed the extra capital he had required from money- 

the article, so to say. His te it. It was | lenders, who had considered him a safe investment. & Co.’s was crowded by people who were all eagerly gazing ut 

reflected in the polish of his boots, and, when he red in The ornate establishment had sprung UP like a mushroom, | the window. ” 
next door to his old master’s shop. He had at first made It was certainly rather interesting. 


ublic, in the glossiness of his silk hat. He si himself 
. Todhanter Cocklebank. It looked solid ; there was some- 
thing suggestive of solvency in a name like that. And he 
privately considered that he conferred a distinction on the 
business by consenting to make his living out of it. 
It was an autumn afternoon, and Cokechurch, & mana. 
facturing town in the North, did no shoppi to speak of 
between noon and after tea-time. So Mr. Coeklebank’s 
shop was empty, except for himsclf, Martindale & Co., and 
Simpson. The last-mentioned was Mr. Cocklebank’s chief 
salesman, and he had disposed of himself so modestly bebind 
the counter that hardly any caller would have seen him without 
searvhing for him caref 


Inside the window was hung up a large square of crn. 
board, and on this were pasted two letters with a line of prin) 1 
characters. 

“Then and now!” 

Cocklebank had no need to get close to the window bi!.-> 
he could read the letters, He knew them only too ™ a 
One had been penned in a moment of sweet abandonmen’, 
and commenced “Thy Teeny, Weeny Duck,” and e:.!-1 
“ your own old Podgy.”’ 

‘Tt was so full of love that the affeotion seemed to be drippi's 
over the edges of the paper. The second epistle was cu" 
and formal, and was to the effect that, in view of alter! 
circumstances, Mr. J. Todhanter Cocklebank thought it b:- 
that he and Miss Robina Martindale should be bencefur't 


an attempt to buy out his old master’s daughter, who was 
now all that was left of Martindale & Co., at a knock-out 
price. But in his last will her father had e: a wish 
that she should carry on the business, and she intended to 


obey him. 

This sinful obstinacy, a3 he termed it, had left Cocklebank 
no choice save to “ freeze out ” the rival concern. He wan 
the field and all the profits therein to himself. 

The girl had been left alone. Aunt Birdie had been com- 
pelled to accept a as housekeeper a long way off. Simp- 
son, who had been in John Marti 3 enploymen’, had been: 

Tied to enter Cocklebank’s service use Martindale 


compe 
& Co. could not afford to pe Only the boy had been 
or of a sinecure. wasn't 


way 0! at feebly and flushing to the roots of his hair— | left, and his post was more 

which was dy—if a new customer of the feminine | any capital to work up the shop and customers had been | strangers. 

and youthful persuasion came to negotiate purchase. enticed away by the glowing play of the new concern Cocklebank was ntly unable to make up his mind 
Simpson was not taking any part in the interview. He was | and by its reduced 08. what colour to be. was all sorts of colours at once. Afi 


a severe struggle, he found his way to the shop door ani 
went in. 
“This outrage must be stopped !”” he spluttered. [1's 
scandalous! It’s an infamous libel, miss ! ri—Vu—_" 
“Oh, go away!” implored the afficted maiden. She dil 
not raise her head, but waved a little white hand pathetic.!!\. 
It is just possible that through the fingers which covered lier 
face she could see that the opem shop-door was crammt 
with spectators. “I—I really cannot bear the sig!! ct 
= she sobbed. ‘‘ When I remember what might iso 
n! Oh, Podgy, Podgy, that you should. be so false! © 
Cocklebank foamed with wrath. 
“This is a libel, a disgracefal fibel!” he shouted. © 1 
shall appeal to the law ! rn—li——” 
“ ] wouldn’t talk about the law if I were you 1 counsel! 
the voice of Mra. Murphy, full of wrathful accusation. 
had found her way into the shop, and now stood beside the 
supposed slighted maiden. “Tt’s her as'll pene a breach 
a against you. An e~’ and you left her when |r 
ather lost his money and di i 


ing-out process, had reduced prices by one-half. 


the 
and,” and then mechanically unwrapping them and pouring ue bg gang ee away things, so that when Martindale 
n 


the contents back imto the chest. 
Cocklebank was walking up and down his Martindale 
& Co, was sobbing on a chair halfway between the counter and 


oa ee 
se after Aunt Birdie, too!” repeated Martindale 


& Co. 

Cocklebank answered an assent of majestic dignity. 

“An indiseretion of innocent and impulsive youth should 
surely not be harshly commented on!” be murmured, with 


a cr, % 

* yes!’? said Martindale & Co “You were very 
‘and innocest! Forty-six, and——” 

coughed again, his big, pallid face changing 
to the colour of salmon. Simpson & ruptly lost his interest 
in the tea industry, and went outside to polish the window. 
If there was not 4 davasie grin on his countenance there 
was something uncommonly ike it. But the grin, if it were 
@ grin, was quickly followed by an toraiatakatte scowl as he 
retreated into the roadway far enough to allow himself « 


to run up his prices and get his own bac 

It was a very simple yet ingenious little plan, and it had 
worked so well and so far, from Cocklebank’s standpoint, 
that Martindale & Co. had been down to pay @ visit of protest 
and Appel But Cocklebank had declined to abandon his 
plans o! ag ore 

“He's a ‘1 muttered Simpson. “I’m ashamed 
of him! But what canI do? IfI leave him I chuck away 
a pound a week —and pound’s.a week are not to be fished up at 
every street corner in these hard times.” 


shame !” 
In the past Simpson and Robina had been very good friends, 


In thinking of him she had even gone 80 far as to decide that 
red hair was endurable if not lovely. But his going over to 
the enemy, as she construed his conduct, had deeply. wounded 


Oh, you Satyr! see wi 

the judge and jury will sa and what damages they'll ive ' 
It was futile for Cocklevank to protest further or to > 

to explain how Aunt Birdie had sent the letters back to Ins. 


were to r business ; but | ber. and how somebody must have stolen them. Nobody woult 
conan’ wan mln saabnc 2 ou se aomg revi Toucan bh | le, and patie ot epnion st im, down 5 6 
Ww Ic a eed, Ww you every’ ou can to i i i i en ile it haprene | 
It wore an air of t. prosperity, which must have been him. I think you're every bit—or about—as Rorrid as he is! ig Lane nay " was sight even while. Hezirs” 
most inviting to any passer-by whose worldly circumstances And—and I don’t know what 'm going todo!’”” : Papaier fea ing was dead against Cocklebank when, in tha 
were not flourishing. Her eyes were bright with tears, and she was distractingly | evening, the car maiden went for a walk and sobbed out side 


his shop for a quarter of an hour. Public indignation rose ') 
fevor heat and prevented her removal by the police. Even the 
desire for g at half price was swam y chivalry. 
Cocklebank’s trade fell off. It was the rival shop that £0" 
the custom now. Business was so slack with Cockleb.aik 
that Simpson left him and went back to the rival house. 
Business continued so bad with Cocklebank that at the cad 
of a month all the borrower's money being exhausted, he 1... 


pretty in her indignation and perplexity. 

Mr. Simpson, igs friendl ly overtures oi aoa went back 
into ’s shop with gloom on his brow. 
He knew that Robina was ruined, unless something could be 
done for her. But what could he de ? 

Before the evening rush came Cocklebank went out for & 
stroll, and while he wasgone Si had occasion to look for 
invoices in hisemployer’s desk. Rightat the back of the desk 


The next-door shop was a small, dingy, old-fashioned shop, 
with very little stock diyleved in the windows, and a lonely 
boy behind the counter languidly en in polishin; 
nothing in particular. The little op looked as i 
customers tumbled over each other in their Boo a pm to get 
into Coeklebank’s shop. His windows were up with a 
dazzling display of goods, over the plate glass were pasted 
Gazing posters: 


“Bargains! he came across o bundle of papers tied up with o bit of | to shat u 
‘ ae faded pink ribbon. Martindale & Co. celebrated the victory by dancing rou" \ 
“Why Waste Simpson whistled softly as he stared at them, Then he | her shop with Simpson after closing time. She had decided 
© Next y deliberately put them in bis pocket, and grinned. It was | to takeSim into partnership and to enlarge the premiss4 
Door an unmistakable find this time. to cope with the now business which sympathy had caused ‘ 


“My word!” muttered Simpson, “if it could only be 
wo as 

That evening Cocklebank’s shop did a rushing trade, while 
the pennies of Martindale & Co, were 80 quiet that the boy 
went to f° 

Cocklebank threatened to become ree with the prosperity 
which was falling on him. He and Simpson couldn’t hand 
things over the counter—at half price—fast enough. Cockle- 
bank did not live over bis nee er but went home to 


lodyings every night. —— ived in.” From close on 
midnight until eight o’clock he was in sole possession. 

Cc bank came to business early next morning. He was 
fecling pleased with himself. The sun of success gilded his 


When You Can Save it Here?" 

It really was too bad of Cocklebank } 

Of course, business is business ; but there are such things 
as gratitude and fair-play. 

&a John Martindale had for years conducted the chief 
grocer’s shop in Cokechurch. He had been slow, old-fashioned, 
and ing. With him business bad just been = case of 

along. Left a widower, with s emall daughter, 

he had — himeelf es Lyrae she 
were serene in the business, 4 gend 
of * Martindale & Co.” printed up on the facia. 

If he were slow, John Martindale had been kind-hearted, 
When Cocklebank had limped into the town, very dusty, 


come pouring in. , 
“Tt was a splendid idea,” said she, “ though I was rit’: 
afraid to try it when you pushed the lettora under the do" 
kas night with another letter from yourself telling me what 
to do.” 
Ce > 


Cross : “ He has no regard for anyone else ; he has "° 
milk of human kindness.’ 

Patch: “ Oh, don’t be so hard on him! He's avery 
small man, you know. Probably he has it, but «s 


condensed.” 


The boy who ie saying "*good-bve” to school life needs a guiding hand. Let him read “Seeking a Situation ” 
in thie week’s issue of THE SCOUT. 
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Anecdotes about the Popular “ Ovalite.” 
By One who Knows Him. 


we 


Ax1-SCURREYITES sometimes say that the county's best 
ncn have all been “* aliens,” and instance Tom Hayward 
ug a notable example, but in doing eo they “ talk through 
“heir hats,” for although Hayward certainly was born 
nt Cambridge, and is the son of a Cambridge man, his 
¢randfather on the paternal side was a Surrey man, while 
one of his uncle's was a distinguished member of the 

val XI. 
terd then, ran in Hayward’s family, and his father 
was himeelf @ good player, on the ground staff of 
cambridgeshire County. But, although the boy used to 
play with his sire, he is, as he himself told me, to al] intents 
und purposes & self-taught cricketer. 

He had a natural aptitude for the game, and at school 
was easily top of both batting and bowling averages. 
Indeed, as & boy, he was keener perhaps on bowling than 
vatting, and that reminds mo of some very interesting 
remarks he once made to me on the subject of the dearth 
xf really good amateur bowling, a remarkable dearth 

ompared with the wealth of professional talent. Hayward 
«xplained this as due to the fact that boys of the class 
irom which professional players are recruited are just as 
iond of bowling as of batting, whereas amateurs, as & 
rule, care only for the willow. 
Hayward Used to be a Bowler. 

Moreover, the- young public schoolboy Lowler gets 
‘heartened by having to bow! on_billiard-table-like 
pitches which are all in favour of the batsman; the 
tmbryo “ pro,” on the other hand, takes his cricket where 
-e can find it, and if a bowler he generally has bumpy, 
even dangerous pitches to help, and he thus early gains 
‘hat confidence in his ability to get the batsman out 
. hich is begotten of success, and indeed is essential to it. 

Anyway, Hayward was as much a bowler as a 
hit in his young days, and for many years cfterwards 

cntil an accident put an end to his bowling career, and 
incidentally mede him from a merely first-class into a 
:tuly great bat, and he learned his cricket under rough 
.oritions, which, no @oubt, accounts for his mastery 
ct the game. 

Leaving school, Hayward was apprenticed to a wood- 
{.1ner, an occupation which he did not find particularly 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


congenial. 
and a lover of cricket ; he used to allow his apprentice a 


shilling for myeey hundred he made in Saturday afternoon 
oe and the lad’s savings-bank balance “ swelled 
visibly.” 


About this time Hayward used to play for a Young 
Men's Christian Association XI., and among his most 
treasured trophies—and he has many—is the bat, 
embellished by a silver shield, which was presented to him 
by his Y.M.C.A. comrades in recognition of his feat of 
scoring a century for them against the United Services 
College Servants XI. 

His master died while he was stil! serving his apprentice- 
ship; his indentures were autematically cancelled, and 
he was free to do as he liked. Cricket was what he liked, 
and happening to see an advertisement for young players 
for Surrey, and remembering his Surrey ancestry and 
connections, he applied for a trial, and eventually was 
taken on the ground staff. 


Out for a Duck. 

Of course he had to wait two years while qualifying for 
the County, but during that tiv 9 he played for Surrey 
Club and Ground, heading the batting averages the second 
year with an average of 99, and also doing very well with 
the ball. This success insured him a tria] at the first 
opportunity, and in 1891 Hayward made his début in 
county cricket, the match being Surrey v. Warwickshire. 

His start could scarcely have been less promising ; he 
only got one knock, Surrey winning by an innings and 
many runs, and the future compiler of centuries and 
double centuries, and holder and breaker of all sorts of 
records, was bowled for a duck by Cresswell ! 

However, in the next match—v. Leicestershire—when 
again he had only one innings, Hayward took his revenge 
by scoring 100, and, doing well in succeeding games, he soon 
made a certainty of his place in the team. 

The rest, the glorious rest, is it not chronicled in Wisden 
and all manner of cricket almanacs? But the works of 
reference do not tell of perhaps the worst moment of 
Tom Hayward’s cricketing life. That was during the 
Test Match at the Oval in 1892. In the first innings 
Hayward was out for a “ blob,” and when he went in a 
second time there were three fine wickets down for a 
paltry eleven, and Trumble and Saunders were bowling 
their best on a wicket that might have been specially 
prepared to suit them. 

That was bad enough, but what made the situation even 
worse, in fact, almost insupportable, was that Hayward’s 
cherished record of never having ‘‘ bagged ” a ** brace of 
ducks” in a match—at least not in first-class cricket— 
looked like going by the board. 

The crowd knew about his record, the Australians 
knew about it, and Hayward knew all about it as ho 


His master, however, was a bit of a sportsman, | es to the wickets amid a tense and awfully 
silence, 
easily, and he escaped the dreaded “ pair of spectacles.’ 


Four Centuries Running. 


135 


trying 
But you don’t shake Tom Hayward’s nerve 


Another great moment of his life was when be joined 


the select band of batsmen who have scored four separate 
and consecutive centuries, 4.e., four centuries in two 
consecutive matches, which great feat he accomplished in 


1906 against Notts and Leicester, in each case away 
from the Oval, Hayward being then thirty-six years 


of age. 


However, it was not records I set out to write about, 
but just the makings of one of the greatest batsmen the 


world has ever seen, 


To meet, Tom Hayward is a burly, bluff, pleasant man, 
and in his leisure moments he is a very ardent angler. 


porn eerie fee re 


THE LADY’S NAME. 

THE young subaltern had been introduced to a beautiful 
Russian actress. He was charmed, entranced, and he 
finally led her to thé conservatory, where they might 
have a quiet minute to themselves. 

‘‘ Pardon me,” he said. ‘‘I did not quite catch your 
name.” 

“ What is it that you did not do?” 

“Catch your name.” 

“Oh, your language is so strange. 
know my name?” 

‘* Yes ; your own full name.” 

‘* Will you catch it this time ?” 

“Vt do my_best.” 

“Well, it’s Vera Federovina Kommisarjewskaya.” 


Do you want to 


STRAINED. 
Youxc Birxrs is an enthusiastic devotce of amateur 
hotography. He always insists upon “taking” his 
family and friends posed in more or less artistic 
attitudes, 

Not long ago there was an exhibition of the work of a 
local photographic club to which the young fellow belongs, 
at which were displayed the results of certain of his efforts 
to immortalise his family and friends. In one corner 
hung a group of figures twisted into the most extraordinary 
positions, the general effect being that of persons in 
various stages of paralysis. 

“Who in the world are those queer-looking people ?” 
asked someone. 

‘Oh, those are some of Bilkins’ strained relations,” 
said a bystander, 


Where Fat Folks Fail. 


Troubles arising from Over-stoutness, 
and how they may be Prevented. 


LASTING BEAUTY OF FIGURE. . 


HE dreadful affliction of Obesity should never be made 
the subject of ridicule, for it is the cause of more 
physical and mental distress than the ordinary lean and 
sctive person has any idea of. Obesity is a disease, and a 
dangerous one; one to be warded off at all costs, if health, 
strength, and beauty be worth consideration, and all sane 
mcn and women know that these are more precious than 
creat wealth. A fat mam may be extremely prosperous 
from a worldly point of view, but he is not a happy man; 
for his obese condition is the constant source of physical 
trouble. A very stout lady whose freshness and beauty have 
been utterly spoiled by her infirmity suffers from both 
humiliation and bodily distress. The over-stout are much 
to be pitied. 

Especially is this the case when these sufferers have been 
persuaded to try some weakening starvation treatment, 
coupled, perhaps, with mineral drugging and other abuses. 
_ Then, indeed, they are to be condoled with, for they 
invite more disasters than the disease of obesity by itself 


' Antipon is the only product I have ever met with for very 
| quick, efficacious, and absolutely harmless reduction of 
| obesity; al other things are perfectly useless, and some 
| absolutely dangerous. You are at liberty to make whatever 
i use you like of this letter, as I like to do justice to such 
perfect products.” 

Praise such as this is praise indeed; and it is re-echoed 
by medical men, chemists, nurses, and others all over tho 
world. The original letters may be seen at the registered 
offices of the Antipon Company—unasked-for testimony 
which is undeniably conclusive and convincing. 


| What is the reason of this immense, this unrivalled success 


of Antipon? the interested reader may ask. Woe answer— 


) digestion. 


Furthermore, Antipon is not a mere temporary 
reducer of weight, as are those “useless ” and “ dangerous ” 
products against which we are timely warned by the eminent 
French physician cited above, but a permanent reducer of 
obesity ; it overmasters the dreadful tendency to store up 
a lot of fatty matter which the organism not only does not 
need but which is a prolific cause of physical trouble. That 
is where Antipon shines by contrast with the drugging and 
starving treatments that cause stomach, liver, and kidney 
disorders and disturb and disable the entire digestive 
system. How can health be maintained in such straining, 
racking, and stifling conditions ? 

The rapid re-nourishment and re-invigoration of the 
system under the Antipon treatment is absolutely essential 
to true beauty, which cannot possibly exist without health 
and vitality. When all the muscles aro literally buried in, 
and impregnated with, needless fatty deposits, the body 
becomes unspeakably bloated and clumsy, and the limbs are 
soft and shapelees, the abdomen is pendulous, and the hips 
are abnormally prominent. And when, added to these gross 
defects, the cheeks are puffed and baggy, the chin is a triple 
one, and the shoulders and bust are tremendously heavy, 
where is beauty of form—of face and figure? 

But Antipon, whilst rapidly reducing all these weight- 
increasing exaggerations, strengthens and braces up—knits 
up anew—the entire muscular system ; the limbs and parts 
become shapely, because the re-nourished muscles ara 
firmer and stronger. ‘This wonderful remodelling of the 


-, 


body, if we may so term it, is therefore due partly to the 


can be held responsible for. - ba fat-reducing effect of Antipon and partly to the re- : 
le 


itside Nobody doubts that in certain cases cf organic disorder velopment of muscularity owing to perfected nutriticn. ‘ 7 

ye 19 dieting is essential, but to starve and sweat and poison Wo should like to say a word or two about the speci:] ; 

ntl themselves into a flabby and debilitated state in the way action of Antipon on the skin. Some stout people fancy } 
some over-fat people A is @ crime against common-sense that reducing fatness causes wrinkles and hollows. With he 
and Nature’s laws. That is where fat folks fail to do their Antipon it is nothing of the sort; Antipon acts as a os 


bork duty to themselves, to their own physical well-being, and, splendid tonic on the skin, which, from being congested 
10ils* a3 a matter of fact, ruin their constitutions and shorten with fatty matter and deficient in functional powcr, 
ecnd their lives. There is not the scintilla of a doubt about it. kecomes thoroughly healthy and quite able to perform its 
e Lad Nature, allied with modern science, skill, and resource, great work in removing impurities from the blood. 
has produced the remedy for the permanent cure cf obesity, Finally, as to the action of Antipon in removing the ‘ 
round the remedy which has eluded diligent scientific searchers superfluous fat from the interior parts of the body; this is 
scided for centuries. Antipon is that modern miraclo, a sure, a work of vital importance ; for, in obesity, all the organs 
mised reliable, harmless, pleasant, strengthening cure for chronic are more or less dangerously affected by this excess fat, 
sed to chesity, a preventive of the bodily condition which con- their vital functions being hampered. The heart and A | 
: duces to over-fatness, a rapid reducer of over-weight to Bo 0 ca —— = kidneys become degenerated by fat; the muscles of the . 
rath no. mal weight, and a complete restorer of shapely slender Be: “These clever little Jars seem to redu:e former are flabby. Vitality, in fact, is griovously impaired - 4 
2 dou Preportions. : everything to a smaller scale than we're accus- by these impediments. And so their rapid removal by tho ; 
> what A writer in the [Wustrated London News a short while ago “— (with a sigh): ‘Well, I wish they could great Antipon troatment is a necessary work admirably f 
ccntributed the following excellent piece of advice: “ Hosts reduce me to a smaller scale, I’m getting rformed. The benefit to health is enormous, and that 
of stout people who have tried all kinds of disagreeable semi- utraciously fat, my friend.” ; ife is prolonged by this elimination of the internal fat- 
starvation methods of fat-reduction are despairing of ever aoolign anton. “iy atl ae ae ee excess cannot be controverted, ; 
ras no again attaining normal proportions. Let them abandon once advice? It rcduced me 32ib.” Antipon ie pleasant and refreshing to the palate ; it con- : 


and for all e.ch dangerous and debilitating systems and try 
Antipon, the tonic muscle-strengthening cure of cver-jatness.” 
this wise warning and warm recommendation are 
repeated with added emphasis by one of France’s greatest | 
medical men, Dr. Ricciardi, of Avenue Marceau, Paris. | 
i.e eminent authority, to whom large supplies of Antipon ; 
&:c¢ constantly being despatched, says in a voluntary letter | a 


| It is because Antipon is an invaluable tonic as wellasa 


permanent reducer of obesity ; becxuse it re-strengthens as 
well as ro-beautifios the body; because, it encourages the 
person under treatment to partake of more, not less, of all 
foods that are good and wholesome ; because, by its remark- 


ble stimulating effect on the cntiro alimentary system, it 


tains none but the most harmless of vegetablo ingredinuis 
in a wine.like solution; is neither an aperiont ner the 
reverse, and has none but agrecable after-effects. 
Mvroicrs. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. C., by 
chemists, stores, etc.; or, in the event of difficulty, may be 
had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, privately packed 


to the proprietors of Antincn: “I must frankly say that | creates a healthy natural appetite and promotes sound direct from the Antipon Co., Olmar St., London, &.t. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
Vantini’'s Escape. 


{ ~~ 

"4 Van Dean still gripped his wife by the elbows and peered 
rd into her eyes. ; ae 

7 “|’ve come here to kiil you,” he said, and his voice was 
¢ level and cold. 

¥ Cleo remained passive before him. 


“J do not care,” she said, and her tones were lifeless. 
“ But you will!” cricd Van Dean, and his voice grew more 
cruel than before. ‘I will put you through your tricks.” 
He shook her a little, and peered down into her eyes again. 
L\ Yes,” he went on, “ there is no reason why you should 
not suffer. You have made me suffer enough. Of course, 
to some extent I blame myself. I was a fool to believe 
Vantini when he told me that there was more satisfaction 
to be had out of watching you make asses of other men 
than by winning you for myself. Eut I believed him. And 
because I believ 
very long to live, but in the time which is left to you, you shall 
endure all the torment which you have inflicted on me.” 

He thrust his face down towards hers so that his forehead 
touched her hair. 

* Listen,” he said ; ‘‘ you love Markham. He is about to 
die. Le afraid for him. Be mad with fear for him. Scream 
out to me that you want me to release him from death.” 

‘And obedient to his bidding, Cleo screamed out with an 
agony of terror. 

Let him live!” she cried. “Tet him live! He has 
been nothing but a friend. He is the most kind, the most 
chivalrous of men !” 

* Be quiet!” said Van Dean, and Cleo grew instantly silent. 

“ Listen to me,” Van Dean continued, “and let this score 


‘hames-side, bound and gagged and chained, and when I 
have finished with you—when you are dead, I am going 
back to kill him, and I am going to kill him as slowly as I can. 
I am going to kill him with my own hands, and I shall love 
to see his agony.” 

Cleo swa Van Dean shook her roughly. “ Don't 
faint!” he said. ‘ Keep your mind alive, 1 want you to 
suticr still more. 

“J will cut out all mention of your other follies,” he went 
on, “I will not bother to recapitulate things which I myself 
have suffered. You have never loved me. You have always 
hated me—but you shall love me now. Yes, with loathing 
in your heart, and every touch of mine a horror, you shall put 
your arms about my neck and you shall kiss me ! in 

Van Dean peered still closer into Cleo's face, and a beast- 
like smile was on his own. 

Yes,” he said, “ you shall be my own, my dear, sweet 
wife!” 

Cleo, well-nigh frenzied with horror and with fear, put her 
arms about Van Dean's neck, and drew down still closer to 
herself the face whose very presence was to her a defilement 
and a shame unendurable. 

Then, to Van Dean's anger and alarm, Cleo fell in a heap. 
He did his best to rouse her, but it was beyond his power to 
wake her. 

In his despair he sought for help. He rushed to the door 
and shook it, but it remained fast, for it was locked. 

In his rage he shouted and clamoured for Case. 

‘And after some moments’ delay, Case unlocked the door 
and entered. 

“Send for Dr. Vantini at once !” shouted Van Dean. 

But Case stood there with a smile on his face, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“I'm afraid it's all up,” he said. ‘“ Dr. Vantini has 
flown.” 

* * * * « 


Well might Case stand shrugging his shoulders, and telling 
Van Dean that Vantini had flown, and that all was up. 

Iniquitous always, Case was doubly iniquitous now. He 
was traitor even to his own_ villainy, though, to give 
him hia due, up to the moment of his entrance into the House 
of the Siren, he had had no thought of treachery. 

Case had made it his business to secure the doctor personally, 
and Vantini had surrendered quietly, and allowed himself to 
be made a prisoner without protest. He was not a man of 
any physical strength, but, none the less, he fought with a 
strong mind. 

He had asked to see Case alone, and Case, having no fear 
of the little doctor, had contemptuously agreed to the request. 

But when the two men were alone there had arisen a curious 
passage of arms. Vantini had gone straight to the point, and 
in the end won. 

*T don’t know who you are,” he had said, “ but I recognise 
you as the leader of Van Dean's men.” 

* You are correct,” said Case. 

“Very well,” continued Vantini ; “Tet me tell you that 
you will hang as the result of this night's work.” 

“Foolish talk of that kind will not help you,” Case 
answered. 

“My talk is not foolish, and what I say will help me,” 
retorted the doctor. “ Listen, and I will tell you why.” 

Three hours ago I was at Scotland Yard. and it was 
agreed that if Mr. Markham were not found by midnight, 
Bir Alexander would come up and see Mrs. van Dean, and 
Bir Alexander will not move without an adequate force to 
support him.” 
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and torture your heart ! Markham is lying down at the | 
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and orderly. And this, in spite of the fac 
aa gm . had happened. that the almoey 
great house, in the heart of London, enjoyi re 
ae Re cd tan muabed orel Palled, aad Soeaoe iris 
nds of a gang of bravos, hired by an adventurous and 
—a millionaire whom the world imagined to be 
lea 

As Case and Vantini came to the gates of the 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the lodge. SP ee 

“Tt seems funny,” he said, ‘‘ but, still, it’s a fact, that the 
couple of * cope * who were to be on sentry go here, are now 
prisoners inside.” 

Dr. Vantini could not forbear a smile. ‘I may be able 
to enjoy the joke a little better by and by,” he said, * but time 
is slipping by. I must be quick. emember you have 
contracted to save two lives to-night, and in my absence [ 
hold you responsible for one. If Mrs. van Dean is killed 
before I return, the provisions of the contract will not hold 

“I’m not a fool,” said Case shortly, and turned back up 
the drive. ‘ 

Vantini walked quickly towards the Marylebone Road. 
Here he picked up a “a taxi-cab, and bade the man 
hurry down to Scotland Yard. 

The drive was not rendered particularly happy by ths 
thoughts which occupied his brain. He wondered what 
manner of reception he would mect with at the police heal- 

uarters, and what the police would do if he could convinca 
them of his tale. The doctor had no rezson to be 
enthusiastic about the methods of the British police. 

“They will be stupid,” he said to himself, ** absolute!y 
stupid. They will muddle, and fuss, and doubt, and disbelicv., 
and in the meantime midnight will come, and midnight will 
bring death.” 

It was with these questions buzzing in his mind, that 
Vantini reached Scotland Yard. 

‘here he asked feverishly for Sir Alexander, and was almost 
laughed at by a portly constable. Vhe Chief of the Crimin:l 
Investigation Department, it seemed, was not in the habit of 
receiving strangers late at night. 

The doctor, however, was insistent, and having produce 
his card, and made it clear that he came from Mrs. van Dean, 
he was at last taken upstairs, and put in a waiting-room, 
almost cell-like in its fittings and appearance. 

It was fortunate that the redoubtable Mr. Coates happen~l 
to be on the premises at the time, and now he came 
bustling in. 

“What is the matter, Dr. Vantini?” he cried. “ What's 
the matter now? Really, we have given you enough police at 
Essex House to satisfy even the most timorous souls, ’ 

The doctor could not resist a smile. 

“Oh, yes !” he said ; * you English police are very clever — 
you give us wonderful guards. It was sucha wonderful guard 
that it has been overpowered. The house has been raided, 
and is now in the ssion of Mrs. van Dean's husband, aul 
his hired ruffians.’ 

“Oh!” said Coates sharply ; ‘“ then how did you contriv3 
to escape ?”” 

The doctor told him. Coates heard his story to its clos» 
with a stolid and even incredulous face. 

“Dr. Vantini,” he said at last, “do you really expect mo 
to believe all this?” 

“Do you think I am fool enough to come down to Scotlanl 
Yard in the middle of the night to tell you lies 2?” cried the 
doctor. 

“Well,” rejoined the detective, ‘‘ we may have met wii) 
rebuffs, but all the same we can soon settle with these tng 
fellows of Van Dean's.” 

“That’s where you're wrong,” said the doctor. 

“Wrong. Why wrong?” 

“ Because at the first sign of attack on the house which is 
now in their possession, Van Dean will kill his wife.” 

Coates scratched his head. ‘He might,” he said, ‘* but 
I hardly think it’s ible.” 

“Then your imagination is extremel sluggish, Mr. C oates," 
rejoined the doctor, * very sluggish in eed. Jfany man has + 
right to know what is in Van Dean's mind, I am that mar. 

I don't care what responsibility may be loosened upon me by 
making the admission, but I will confess that it is entirely 
my fault that Van Dean, at the present moment, harbours suck 
a terrible and vindictive hatred towards his wife. Oh, 
believe me,” he cried, ‘ that this is very nearly the end. Va" 
Dean has been nursing bis rage for years, and he will let is 
loose to-night.” 

The detective fumbled at his chin. ‘“‘ Quite so,” he said ; 
“‘ quite so. I am prepared to grant that. But I am bound t» 
my obvious duty, whatever the sequence may be, and it is 
my duty immediately to recapture Essex House, no matter 
what the cost.” 

“Don't be a fool, man,” the doctor almost screamed — 
“for Heaven's sake, don’t be a fool! Your obvious duty 
is to save two lives. You must save Mrs. van Dean, and you 
must save Markham—that's far more important than catching 
Van Dean himself. And there is only one way to achieve 
this end, You must first of all release Mr. Markham. He 
will know how to deal with things, even if you don't.” 

Inspector Coates flushed with annoyance. “You places 
a ey high estimate on Mr. Markham’s abilitics,”” he sai. 

“I do,”’ answered the doctor; “ and I have every reas 
to. And for Heaven's sake, man, be quick ! Unless thes 
ruffian Case is lying, Van Dean will kill his wife at midnight. 

On a sudden the detective completel changed his ton 
“ Doctor,” he said, “ you are right, and I am wrong.’ Ha 
saat out his watch and looked at it, ‘It's eleven o clock, 

e continued. ‘ You say that we have till midnight. Th. 
pre us an hour to release Mr. Markham, and then to sas 
irs. van Dean. I will consent to act as you suggest, but you 
must understand that I protest against your advice. All the 
same, the responsibility must bo with you.” a 

“T will accept any responsibility in the world,” said t!9 
doctor ; ‘‘ but for Heaven's sake, Ict us hurry!” 

Before they went to the rescue of Markham, howevrr. 
there were certain preparations to be mide, and Cortes, 
knowing his routine, made them quickly, but made them well. 

Silently, and in the most orderly manner, & great force 0+ 
police made its way to Essex House. 


(This story will finish next wee.) 


“I'm afraid that even Sir Alexander would find this house 
a pretty tough proposition,” said Case. 

* Maybe you are more at the mercy of the police than you 
think! Vantini retorted. “ You are in ion now, 
but you will not be in possession long. And when they catch 
you, they will hang a good many of you, including Mr. 
van Dean.” 

Case became a little uneasy. “ Don't go quite so fast,” 
he said. ‘“ Let me try and figure this out.’’ 

“Jf you want to do that,” said Vantini, “ you can figure 
on pretty good money. Mrs. van Dean is as wealthy as her 
husband.” 

“I know,” said Case ; and for a while he sat and scratched 
his chin. 

* But it is not only money that I am talking of,” Vantini 
remarked, after a while. ‘I am thinking of wisdom and of 
safety. I know Van Dean too well not to understand the 
object of his visit here to-night. He is going to kill Mrs. 
van Dean, and afterwards he is going to kill Mr. Markham. 
It is possible for you to save them both, and I want you to 
save them.” 

Why should I?” the question came, coarse and brutal. 

“For the sake,’ Vantini rejoined quietly, “ of your own 
precious neck. I fancy that you have got all you are likel 
to get out of Van Dean. Yow you can better yourself 
financially by transferring your loyalty to me. I offer you 
the prospect, not only of a large reward, but of practically 
being guaranteed complete immunity from the penaltics 
attached to your crimes.” 

“Crimes?” spluttered Case. ‘‘ Crimes ? Why do you 
attribute crimes to me? Every crime that has been 
committed, every murder that has been done, has been 
perpetrated by Van Dean himself.” 

“Very likely,” said Vantini ; “but you must remember 

en you are his chief henchman. You can’t get away from 
that. 
“ Now,” the doctor continued, seeing that his argument 
was making itself felt, * here you have ofiered to you the 
opportunity of putting yourself right with the authoritics. 
You can stick to it, and I shall not contradict you, that you 
have acted with complete ignorance of the worst things that 
were being done. ‘o-night you have the opportunity of 
saving two lives—save them, and save your own.” 

Case thought for a while again, and then said; ‘* Well, 'm 
not so sure that I won't. But you have got to pay a price 
on it.’ 

“T cannot answer for Mrs. van Dean,” said the doctor, 
“ but IL can answer for myself. I am now a fairly rich man. 
I will promise you on my own behalf twenty thousand pounds 
if you will only listen to reason.” 

- con eae it very nicely,” said Case, with a laugh, “ very 
nicely indeed. I think that, as you suggest, I will listen to 
reason—to reason, and twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor, “let us agree on that, but 
there is no time to be lost. How am I to get out ?” 

* By the usual means,” said Case. “You scem to forget 
that Iam in command here, and that it is just as simple for 
me to let you gm as it is for me to detain you. Then he 
looked at the doctor grimly. ‘° Of course,” he said, * you 
will go straight down to the police.” 

* ¥es, I am bound to do that,” said the déctor, “ but I 
shan't ask them for help there. ‘That is a matter to be dealt 
with by Mr. Markham alone, and I shall merely go to the police 
in the first instance in order to secure their assistance in 
releasing Mr. Markham.” 

“That's all very well,” said Case; “ but where is Mr. 
Markham ?” 

* That's for you to tell me,” said the doctor quietly. 

“-Quite right,” said Case, “ and I will tell you.” And he 
straightway told Dr. Vantini in what manner of place Mark- 
ham was held prisoner. 

* But tell me also how you find the place.” 

Case drew a rough diagram which gave the exact spot in 
the strect on the south side of the Thames, opposite St. Paul's, 
where the empty wharf was to be found. ‘Then he once more 
gazed at the doctor. ; 

“You'd better be quick, too!” he said at last. “ Van 
Dean has said that he will kill Mrs. van Dean at midnight. 
‘And Van Dean keeps his word.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried the doctor. “Is that true?” 

Case nodded. * Absolutely truce!” he said. 

Without another word, he led the way out of the room in 
which the parley had taken place, and walked with Vantini 
down the drive. 

Considering how great the coupe which had been achieved 
but half an bour before, the place was astonishingly quiet 
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Stewed Currants 


are delicious served with 


BIRDS Custar 


Only with BIRD’S Custard do you really obtain 
that rich creaminess and éxquisite flavor. 
which make a perfect Custard. 


Insist on the Best! Always the Best! 
The Best is BIRD'S! 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


(F GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

1 Tyme View Villas, St. Helene, Isle of Wight. | | Stream Cottage, W. Farnh:om, ~ .rsy. 

Lady Ica Lowe begs to say that she is so much! The Duchess of Finvas writes thaukins Mes rs. 

pleased with the two Carpets they sent hera week ago F. Hodgson & Sons for sending the Projets! 

that she begs them to een. her to the above address |‘ Brusselette Carpet and Rug, and encloses eve gut. 
two more similar Carpets. for the Blanket and Tcwel Bale as advertised, 

SALE PRICE F. HODGSON 6 SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, a1°' 

offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 

6/11 Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lls.) Strong 

each: make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 

Carriage 
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A Soap 
—and much morc! 


For ordinary kinds of washing use an ogee soap, but for weshing 
your ekin, two or three times a day to the end of your life, you ought 
to be more particular. Did you ever think of it that way? 


Dr. Mackenzie's Arsenical Soap 


is undoubtedly the finest of all skin soaps. It soothes, heals, comforts, 
and refreshes. It tones up the skin and rapidly removes all blemishes. 
It should certainly be on every man and woman’s washstand. 


SPECIAL INVITATION. For a short time you are invited to send for a 


2/6 box for 1/6 post free. 
HARVEY-TURNER CO. NEWCOMEN STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
G/11 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR NONEY 
WILLINGLY RETURNED. 


Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotion 
Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains, &., 
Post Free, if, when writing, you mention Fearson’s Weekly, 11 810. Address-- 
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DAINTY 
SISHES. 


Black, Currant and Rhubarb Jam 

23 not only delicious but most whole- 
some To evcry pound of black currants 
alow half a pound of rhubarb cut finely. 
A‘low one pound of sugar to every und of 
rl ubarb and black currants mixed. Bring 
tc the boil, and boil continuously for three- 
q 14‘ers of an hour. Pour into pots, and 
fsover at once. 


". o.smato Soup. 

Take a quart of clear, pale-coloured 
g ock, and in it simmer & tablespoonful 
of «rushed tapioca till it is quite clear. 
lice one pound of tomatoes and half an 
raion and fry them in 4 little butter. 
T ass all through a hair sieve and add to the 
stock. Season with cayenne and salt, 
and serve. 


‘Vo Dress a Crab. 

Choose a heavy boiled crab and see 
tiat the contents of the stomach are 
removed. Pick the meat from the shell 
pad small claws, and pick into shreds. 
Nix with it two tablespoonfuls of bread- 
:rumbs, two tablespoonfuls of oil, two of 
xinegar, white pepper and salt to taste. 
Wash and dry the shell, put in the mixture. 
Flake the meat from the large claws and 
put it on the top. 


Stewed Veal. 

Take pieces of veal from the fillet 
one inch square, dip each into seasoned 
flour, and arrange in a stewpot. Take a 
little chopped onion and parsley; scaticr 
these lightly over the meat, cover with 
niilk and water. Put the cover on and 
let the contents cook slowly for two hours. 
Dish up the meat, thicken the gravy. 
geason it, and add to it one quart of cooked 
peas. Pile on a dish with the veal and 
serve. 


Cold Meat Pudding. 

Make a light suet crust, roll it out 
very thin, and with it line a basin. Cut 
up some cold meat into small dice, dredge 
well with flour, and put a layer into the 
basin, then a little minced onion, and a 
layer of sliced tomato, sprinkling all well 
with per and salt. Continue thus till 
the basin is full, then pour over a little 

ood stock, cover with suet crust, and boil 
‘or an hour. Serve in the basin with a 
napkin folded round. 


Bath Buns. 

Dissolve half a cake of compressed 
yeast in a quarter of 9 cupful of warm milk. 
‘Add a small teaspoonful of salt, a cupful 
of milk, and mix to a dough with a und 
of sifted flour. Knead, and let stan until 
light. Work in three well-beaten eggs 
and four ounces of melted buttgr; cover, 
end set aside until risen a second time. 
Form into rolls about the size of an egg ; 
ress into the top of each some currants 
and shreds of candied orange-peel. Ar- 
range an inch apart on greased pans, and 
Wot stand in a warm place to rise again. 
Lrush the top with warm water, sprinkle 
tiickly with granulated sugar, an bake 
i a moderate oven for about three-quarters 
3f an hour. (Reply to W. H. Pater.) 


CAKES AKD PUDDINGS.— No. 37. 


An economical and very good pudding 
for afamily is made from the following. 
Jhis is one of the Cukeoma prize recipes. 


WHITEFRIARS PUDDING. 

Sent by Mrs. J. Charlton, Sunderland. 

1 packet Cakeoma. 

1 Carrot. 

1 small Apple. 

8 oz. Suet. 

2 tablespoonfuls Syrup. 

8 oz. of Currants und Raisins mixed, 

Milk. 

Method :—Boil a good-sized carrot till 
quite tender, and press it through a hair 
sieve. Chop the Suet and Apple und add 
them with the Syrup and mix all together. 
Then by degrees add the Cakeoma und as 
much Mik as is required to make it into 
a stiff dough. Put it into a basin well 
greased with dripping, tie a cloth over, 
and put it into boiling water and boil fast 
for 4 hours. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent ost free, on 
request to Lutham and Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 
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Conducted by Isobel. 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


To Preserve Brass Bedsteads 

_Rub them every now and then with 
a little sweet oil on a cloth, afterwards 
polish with a dry leather. 
Biue Water for Window Cleaning. 


io. If the water used for cleaning wind 
is “ blued,” they will retain hele brilliunee 
O longer and polish more easily, J 
a vONS Your Front Doorsteps 


. Will look very white and not smear so 
quickly if you wipe them over with a 
i little skim milk after using the hearthstone, 
aig ed Cones 
. en in the country, as they mak 
ideal kindling for a ane fire aa aes 
BR. OSLER has given it out that In France, this is a rare occurrence. A|form an artistic filling with logs for an 
men after sixty might with French matron is far too proud to accept empty grate. 
advantage be released from any | anythiag from her children; on the con- Fruit-Stalned Table Linen 
further active share in life.|trary, she makes it a point to give them Should be soaked in cold water, 
This is rather hard on many an| what little sums her ¢conomies will allow|then soaped. The stain will be fixed 
‘elderly young man. It has,|her to spare. As @ consequence, the |if it is put into hot soapsuds in which 
moreover, a nasty tendency to irritate | French matron is seldom demoralised, and | there is any soda. 
men to the question: “ What about|thus naturally gay, bright, resourceful, | To Keep a Spirit Kettle Clean 
women over fifty 2 Are they of much use cheerful, and helpful. At the bottom, rub it over before use 
to the nation?” But there is another and even more with a piece of slightly buttered pape:. 

If men, as Aristotle has taught, ought to| important vocation—this time a positive | Every few days rub over with a piece of 
cease paternity at fifty-three ; might not one—which matrons might with advantage soft paper and re-grease. 
some very disagreeable and yet weighty fulfil. I mean the partial abolition of the| When Sewing Carpets, 
arguments be advanced regarding the | nursery. The nursery is the worst way Felt, or any hard material, if tlie 
woman of forty-three? Her principal | possible for the f development of a| point of the needle is pricked into a pieco 
function, it might be urged, is over; or, gentleman’s children. For what is the|of beeswax, or wax candle, it will penetrate 
according to the great sage just mentioned, | result ? . ___|the material far more easily. 
ought to be over. A gentleman's children, instead of being | Gas Manties 

From this one fact all manners of highly | mostly in the atmosphere of and in contact When past using should not be thrown 
logical and uncomfortable ‘“ truths” might | with well-bred free ladies and gentlemen, |away. Powder them very finely and apply 
be concluded as to the superfluousness of a| pass the first eight or ten years of their lives} little (dry) with a cloth to plated and 
person whose chief functions have given|in the company of ignorant and indifferent | silver goods. A brilliant polish will result. 
out. servants. ‘That must do them infinite! gave Candle Ends. 

Some cannibal tribes eat their old women. harm, and it does, too. It makes their faces Place them in a jar after cutting off any 
This is taking a somewhat desperate view and what is behind the faces, stiff and| blackened wick, and cover with turpentine. 
of the problem ; and it by coupe a inelastic ; .it freezes out their little hearts.| Tet these dissolve slow] and use as a 
the digestive powers of civilised stomachs | Where We Differ from -|furniture polish. The hi ; 
veld spesent! to auch a make-shift, We|the Greeks and Romans, will prove F coelient and tee uate 
are, however, no cannibals; at an rate,| Now why should not matrons take | corsee Stain on Coloured Goods 
not yet. We prefer to find less carnivorous over the care and amusement of the little Can be removed if at once treated 
solutions of social problems. folk of the family? This, there can .be| with a sponge wrung out in cold water 

The problem of the matron is, indeed, one little doubt about it, is their chief function | piace the damaged part on a clean cloth 


A in Society. . : 
y : or over a basin, and keep on changins 


fraught with great and aera possibilities. ie Dail a1 aa i 
Firstly, I venture to submit that matrons ew considerations will make that . : : 
y quite clear. We modems educate our the water in the sponge till the coffee has 


who allow themselves to be maintained by 
their children—that is to say, matrons f 
who claim and receive regular monthly Greeks and Romans, in that we commence 
contributions from their sons and daughters, | Our educational influence at the age of 
are in an altogether false position, and thus|eight or ten. That is far too late in the 
become positive dangers both to their family 
and to Society. 


By DR. EMIL REICH. 


: ; : gone. 
children much less effectively than did the| 50, Cleaning Light Paint 


Rub well with a damp cloth dipped 
into fine oatmeal. Wipe with a damp 
cloth and, lastly, with a dry duster. This 
is especially useful treatment for finger: 
marks on a door. (Reply to Wictam.) 


aor 
‘ he eacen® ihe better. They knew 
that a ’s or girl's character is practical! 
bitte, ei oe formed cod bacily ghangeable. ater re To Fasten Oilcloth on Tiled Floors 
‘As a matter of fact, thousands of matrons | years of age. They began at the beginning. Such as you describe is not eary. A 
are being kept in relative ease by their) They moulded the minds and bodies of well-recommended. plan is to smear brewers 
grown-up children. This, I maintain, is. | their children at a time when such moulding bran under the edges. This makes a sort 
vn the vast majority of cases, a grievous| still bids fair of success—from three to|°! cement which prevents the edges and 
wrong. Invariably, and in virtue of one | ten. corners kicking up. (Reply to L.) 
of the noblest features in our nature, From three to ten is the age when a The Colour of Steel on the Range 
these very donations spoil and demoralise | matron could exert a most far-reaching Will be greatly improved and looks 
the recipients thereof. influence towards the strengthening of a brighter if you damp a piece of cloth with 
Just because the noble wish of free|child’s body and mind, It is her duty to| Vinegar and rub it thoroughly. The 
independence is naturally very strong in| do so. colour is instantly improved and_ the 
most of us humans, the constant acceptance| Stories told by “granny”; games jn-|ordinary polishing may be done. (Reply 
of unearned gifts will unfailingly demoralise | vented by her; little teachings sunk into |! DisTRESSED Cook.) 
the taker of such gifts. It is, in the long| the mind of her grandchild will remain Ink Stains 
run, begging; and begging demoralises. uneffaced and ineffaceable. On your blouses can be quite easily 
Matrons insisting on monthly sums of} Matrons could very well warm, and removed by making a paste of salt and 
money from their children will unfailingly | widen, and deepen the little hearts of the|!emon-juice. Apply this to the spot (any 
be demoralised by so doing. Being| babes of their family, and thus lay a solid | white material can be treated thus), let 
demoralised, they will become arrogant, | foundation for the intellectual greatness | it soak for several hours, brush off, and, 
more and more exacting, full of reproaches, | of their nation. In doing so, they would, |if necessary, repeat the process befcrs 
inexhaustible in galling insinuations of|even at a time when their direct maternity | Washing. (Reply to Mary.) 
unfilial sentiments on the part of the'r|is over, still continue, indirectly, to be| Clean Boys' Straw Hats 
children, and always discontented and| mothers of men, and benefactors to their With a little oxalic acid dissolved in 
sullen, nation. warm water. Saturate a sponge in the 
solution, and rub all over the hat with it, 
1insing the sponge meanwhile in clean 
water and wringing it dry, until the dirt 
is removed. Then sponge it over with 
clean water and dry in the air. (Reply to 
Marer NETrY.) 


A TOILET OUTFIT PREE. 
Much interest is being taken in an 
interesting innovation which The Outine 
Co. have adopted in order to further 
popularise their delightful Toilet Prepars- 
tions. For alimited period they will send 
absolutely free to all sending name im 
address and 3d. in stamps to cover cost © 
postage and packing, a dainty Toil-t 
Outfit which contains a small sample 8i79 


ap PPL LLLP PLP APP AAA AL ALLOA ENN 


HINTS FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 


A scRap-BOOK made from the pictures | Nervovs children should never be scolded 
in seed catalogues will not only amuse, or ridiculed. Their awkwardness should 
children but also teach them the names! never be noticed. Should grimaces and 
of common vegetables and flowers. twitching of the hands come on, a medical 


man sl:ould at once be consulted. 
Meat once a day is quite enough for eames 
little children. They do well with plenty; Habits of order and neatness may be 
of milk, bread and butter, and fresh! inculcated almost from babyhood. A 
vegetables. Fish is excelleat for them. child who is always made to put away his 
== toys, and who sees the nursery tidied, 
To keep a child covered in bed, especi- | will continue this habit in later life. 
ally when it is sleeping alone in a small cot, — 
use for the second sheet a large one made; — BitreN nails are such a disfigurement, |of eight Outine Preparations. These 
for a double bed, instead of a small one. | not only at the time, but they spoil the; delightful Preparations are acked in i 
This sheet can be tucked in so securely| shape of the fingers. If your child bites handsome Case which can be iil for the 
on each side of the bed that the child can! his, do not rest till you have cured him|asking. Send te-day and muke a persona: 
only turn under the cover instead of rolling| of the habit. Paint the tips with bitter) test. 
up in it, and the blankets will not be: aloes. and help him in every way "Address, The Oatine Co., 18% Oatine 
disturbed, | possible. Gloves should be worn at night. | Buildings, Borough, London, S.E. 


** Flow to join the B.-P. Girl Guides.” See this week's HOME NOTES, the official organ of the Association. 
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SPARKLA inc. 


SCOURING AND POLISHING SOAP.) ream 


You're not doing 
cLaTTeR. Yourself Justice 


Housewives should use SPARKLA to scour woodwork, acu tables, and the abealutely pore; no ; : Looked at trom elther a soclal ot a business 
Yke: to clean cooking utensils, pots, pans, kettles, and croc ery of every kind. La mcak Gites # 5 : next to his character, his most Waluable 
dbo 

Saves time end money = give an letiate tae ca \ 
air of brightness to the home. 


liver oil; invaluable 

for children and in- 

SPARKLA is useful in removing grease- valida, jIb., 1. 6d; 

stains from the hands, in polishing up all b,, 28. 6¢.; 2Ib., 
kinds of metal-work, and for a score of 
other purposes. No acid, no grit, no grease. 


4s. €d., free. Sup-] SS rt, well tailored, gentleman 
plied constantly to] @ ‘ap po font incor, Haisbed eee lees eee 
SPARKLA is eold in tablets at 1d., or in large cakes 

at 3d., by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Stores everywhere. 


the Countesses Calo fect taste. Our remarkably economical price 
1,000,000 PRIZES VALUE £160,500 


Places it right to the front rank for value, and 
ran, Pembroke, Set ealent easy terms allew you to dis. 
hose who savo the wrappers from SPARKLA; closing 
a next distribution September 30. Every Prize guaranteed 
fall value. 


ford, Lichfield, cte., \& é |e e a m can have the sult Immediately 


- je slightest delay or inconvenience, 
Mrs. CONYERS, 

BRIDESTOWE, 8.0 , 

DEVONSHIRE, 


SEND A POST CARD 
for PATTERNS of a full range of attractive 
materials cat from the cloth lengths now be- 
ing made up, and including Tweeds, Cheviots, 
Worsted Serges, plain Black and Blue 
Wiounas, and a grand selection of Hard. 
wearing Yorkshire Buitings, Shadow 
Stripes both broad and narrow, in Olive Brown 
Shades and other attractive colourings. Our 
stmplified Self-measure Form will be included 
with the patterns and instructions how to order. 


WE DELIVER sur tcctttpproved ortars 


For with 
only Ordor. 


and ff you are satisfied with the garments when 
tried on, send 2/6 on delivery and the balance 
is payable by siz monthly instalmonts of 5/.. 
It you are any way disappointed we in- 
stantly return the w of the money paid. 


EVERY GENTLEMAN who appreciates 
style, comfort, and economy, should send a 
it card at once for our new selection of Sutt- 

@ Patterns at 35/- 42/. and 45/., delivered 
for small deposit and easy monthly payments 
if you are entirely satisfied after examination. 


Say if Dark or Light Patterns are preferred. 


“GRAVES 


SHEFFIELD. 


ton, Dundonald, Guil fF ww? SS tribute the expense over several months so 
. List of Prizes free dealer or from 


When 
Writing to 
Advertisers 


, — please 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


Reais aot  Pearson’s 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HATS the secret of its marvollous success. Jt Pots the hair grow. No 
forcing, massaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 

Tuxcving all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, 
and gets right down to the roots of the chcked-up follicles, and frees the tender 
hair, so that it can fight through. 


Mention 


When you are tired of taking mysterious preacriptions and weary of 
i IRED M EN wenn § Electric Belts, write to me and I eee you.e Book whiety 
shows how ev man, young a + MA! cl an ‘Thoroughly 
Cured of NEEVOUS BB. EXHAUSTION VARICOCELE, and LE. 


BILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE or RLECYRICITY. Htndrede vf 
cures. Book rent sealed, post free, for Two Stamps. Mention this paper. 
A, J. LEIGH, 02 and 83 Great Russell St.. LONDON, W.C. Over Wyears’ successful resulte. 


WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS, 


Every pound you spend on boots goes twice as far. 

Prove the economy of Wood-Milne Heels this way— 

Wear a different pair of boots on alternative days— 

one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair 
without. 


We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When 
one pair calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition of the 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own judge and jury all in one. 


WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels 


If they really are Wood-Milne, they outlast four leather 
heels—result is boots keep shape and last as long again. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to 
Peart life, It is both a skin and huir food. 


"Vaseline" Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation delicately 
recrned, and is absolutely safe under ail circumstances. It is the 
Pest Hair Tonie because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and 
lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/e, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle, 
= a obtainable Iccally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in 
tke Vnited Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


By the name on the heels shall you know them. 


FRE From all bootmakers. 
FREE —A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL THE 


“VASELINE” PREPARATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


The word “Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CueseproucH (MANUFACTURING Co., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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that this year I find that quite a number of r~ 
hearted readers have, for some reason or ott er, ea 
the little children of city slums and alleys and their fair 
godmother, the Fresh Air Fund. Perhaps thes 
readcrs thought we could get along without then: 
t’s a mistake ; we can’t. It’s been, so far, a dreary sont 
of summer, to be sure, but these little youngsters don't 
mind a little rain, I can assure you. You go to any 
slum school and ask all children who would rather wee 
at home than go for a day in the country, even without 
sunshine, to hold up their hands. I guarantce there 


“Caw you tell mo who first started the idea of tolling the 
bell at a funeral?” asks P. G. “It 

Toll for has always seemed to me such a 

the Brave. curious habit that I can't help wonder- 
ing how it originated.” —— 

Like many other present-day customs, P. G., it is of 
Fagen origin. In ancient days it was believed that bells 
had the power of driving away evil spirits, and so our 
ancestors used to pull them vigorously whenever anybody 
died. This custom was adopted by the early Church as 
an invitation to Christians to pray for a passing soul. 


Tuts week it is Mr. Neil Kenyon, the celebrated Scottish 
comedian, who has undertaken the 


Neil Pe : Hence came the term the “ passing bell.’ wouldn’t be a great array of hands. 
Kenyon's — a ae Quips and Jestlets |" ‘The Venerable Bede records how when St. Hills died, | Comparing our figures for this year with those of this 
Jokes. vil ‘and at least one heart > lsigh on | One of the nuns whom she had trained, who was living at | time last year, I find that we've received about £1,009 


Whitby, a long way off, suddenly heard a bell tolling | less during 1910 ; that works out to about 27,000 ninc- 
mysteriously in the air. Perhaps you may remember 
the characteristic pun perpetrated b Hood in connection 
with this time-honoured custom. Describing the death 
of a sailor, he says : 
“His death which happened in his berth, 
At forty odd befel ; 
And they went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell.” 


the page which will help to brighten our dreary summer. 
Next week this feature will be taken in hand and edited 


nces. 
by that Prince of Jesters George Robey. So I want to beg for some more ninepences, or larzor 


gifts, if you feel you can afford it, for these little ones, 
Please, please don’t disappoint them ! 
F.AF. Special Days. 

Heke is another list of special outings in connec..on 
with the Fresh Air Fond. Please don't forget that 
thousands of slum children are stiil waiting for you to 
send them gway. 


August 2nd.—H.M.S. Dreadnought. 
- 8rd.—R. G. Collins. 
6 4th.—‘ Aslockton.”’ 
a 5th.—Lady Holles’ School Party. 
” 8th.—Mrs. Walters’ Party. 
ia 9¥th.—Hallett, Fry’s Day. 
# 10th.—Untali. 


Ovr recent article on flying accidents propounding the 

remarkable theory that there are holes 

About in the air, has aroused a large amount 

Air Holes. of interest among m scientific readers, 

and I must thank them for the letters 

they have kindly sent me. That from E. T. R. is par- 
ticularly interesting. He writes: 

“There have been two recent cases where these holes 
(or pockets) in the air were encountered. In both in- 
stances the two aviators, in eee: of their experience, 
said they had drop into a pocket of air. The first 
was during Paulhan’s flight from London to Manchester. 
Shortly after he had passed Lichfield, while passing over 
a valley, his machine dropped suddenly from beneath 
him and fell for over a hundred feet. During the fall his 
body left the seat he was sitting on altogether, proving, 
apparently, that his machine fell quicker than if only 
acted upon by gravity. 

“ Again, Curtiss in his flight down the Hudson river, 
was seen from the attendant train to fall approximately 
150 feet, this also happening whilst over one side of @ 
valley. He also ascribed this to a pocket of air. 

“Now for my theory. Supposing we imagine a valley 
with the wind eile over it from one side to the other. 
The air in motion will take a path roughly parallel to the 
ground over which it moves. This will cause a down- 
current at one side of the valley and an up-current at the 
other side. The down-current being, of course, the 
pocket, or hole, which both Paulhan and Curtiss had 
trouble with.”—— 

Such a theory is probably quite correct where a sudden 
valley is encountered, but hardly accounts for a hole 
in the air at, say, 1,000 feet high, when passing over 
level ground. We evidently have a lot to learn about the 
air before we finally conquer it. 


“ Warte looking through some old magazines the other 
day,” writes J. R. V., ‘1 came across 

Forgotten 0 account of how Brendish, the 

Heroes. telegraph clerk at Delhi, stuck to his 

post after the mutineers had broken in, 
in order to send mess to the other towns. According 
to the writer. but for his heroic conduct erry man in 
that part of India would have been murde: If this is so 
it seems to me strange that even the name of this plucky 
chap should be absolutely forgotten by the public. Are 
there any other similar ¢ases—I mean cases in which a 
man who has performed a great national service is no 
longer remembered ? '’—— 

Tam afraid there are several, J. R. V. Fame is very 
largely a matter of luck, and some of the people who 
best deserve the lasting gratitude of the country have long 
ago sunk into general oblivion. Take the case of New- 
comen, for instance. If you mentioned this name 
nowadays most people would think it was some kind of 

atent medicine. And yet it was only Newcomen’s 
discoveries that made the invention of the steam engine 
and the railway possible. 

Another man who has been most unfairly treated is 
Thomas Fleming, the Scotch privateer. who, at great risk 
to himself, brought the news of the Spanish Armada to 
Plymouth, thus giving the English Admirals the sorely 
needed start of thirty-six hours. But for his pluck and 
skill England might well have fallen, and the whole of 
history have been altered. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,343 10s, 3a. 


C. Turner, 94.; Four Sisters, 3s.; F. E. T., ls. éd.; A.W. P 
10s.; Mrs. Booth, £2 2s.; M. C., 28; A. W. 1s. 6d.; I. Cope, 
ls. 6d.; T. Dunn, £1 18; Anon., 33.; A. If, Wallace, 3s; 4. 
Carrol Marx, £2 as.; W. and W., 2s.; Mrs. Stilman, Ss.; Jottia 
Girl in Markinch, 10s.; ke © ls. G&.; J. A. C., 53.; A Widows 
Mite, 18. 6d.; C. C., 2s. 6d.; A Mother, 38.; H. M.C., 1s., Ro AP 
£3; L. Maing Stenitz, 2s, Gd.; T. Souvesire, £5 038. 2i.; Ruby 
North. 6.; M. R., 68.; Misa Chantry, 9d.; Miss E, and C. Man, 
103.; Mr. end Mrs. RK. J. Lumley, £1; Edie and Rupert, 2. i; 
i . F. EK A. R., 2s. vi; 
Mrs. If, Vindin, 1s. 6d.; R. Jobn, £1 1s.; Mother of Two, 1s. &! ; 
Bertha, 1s.; Anon., 9d.; C. A, B., 28. 6d.; T. C., 1s. 6d.; Elven, 
4s.; Four Dollars, 168. 4d.; Cecil Siges, o.; F. J., 3 Co WD 
S. . z a 5 ts > Kennett 
Macdonald, 10s. 1d.; J. Valz, 1s. 9.; Miss KE. feigh, £25; G. 
)», ls. 6d.; H. 1, 58.; Anon., 7.; M. With ngton, Sl hs x 
FE. A. M., 2s.; Alce and Tennie Pinning, 1s._6d.; Stanley, Wares, 
and Gertie, 1s, 6d.; Ruth Anderson, 2s. 3d.; Col. P.. Is. u!. 
M. A. R., 38.5 W. E. and B. Davis, 4s.; A Sympathiser, Gi. 
Ro.bie, od.; E. B. I idge, 5s.; Suzette, od.; B. W., 10s. Gi.; 4. 
Kahn, £1 1s.; Anon., Js. 6d.; Florrie and Leonard Phiicox, % . 
3s.; Elia end Sydney Scott, 1s. éd.; Connemira, ls. & 
Mrs. J. de M. Sampson, 3s.; E. G.'W., 5s.; Mrs. G. Cottril, 4 


ie tira, E. Smith, as: 8 \ 
6d.; BF. A. Sl: Nuiee 


Jack has not been fecling very fit lately, and so the other 
day he paid a visit to the doctor. 
Mystery and That worthy gentleman felt his pulse, 
Medicine. _ looked at his tongue, butted him in the 
chest, and then, having finally assured 
him that there was nothing very serious the matter, 
wrote him out o prescription. “ On my way to the 
chemist,” says JACK, “I opened it and found that it was 
written in Latin. Can you tell me why doctors always 
use this language instead of making it out in plain, sensible 
English. Is it just o bit of professional bluff, or 
what ?’’—— 

I don’t think doctors have any particular desire to 
show off their classical learning, Jack. Prescriptions are 
written in Latin for two reasons. F irstly, it is the 
universal language of science, and can therefore be read 
by medical men and chemists all over the world. Secondly, 
because it is g's often desirable that a patient about 
not know what he is taking. It may be necessary, for 
instance, to give him arsenic or strychnine, and a nervous 
man might work himself into a state of funk which would 
quite counteract any good done by the drug. 

Apropos of writing prescriptions in Latin, a doctor once 
told me a story about a Yorkshire labourer who was in a 
hospital that he attended. It is customary in a hospital 
to write up on a slate above the pat ient’s bed the medicine 
he is to be given, and how often he is to take it. In the 
Yorkshireman’s case this concluded with the words 
“ Ter die,” which, of course, means “ three times a day.” 
The nurse, on coming round, found the man in tears. 

“ What's the matter ?” she inquired kindly. 

“Tis all oop wi’ Oi, nurse,” replied the Yorkshireman 
between his sobs. ‘ T’doctor say Oi gotcr die!” 


L wave received an odd letter from J. K., Nuneaton. 

He has been reading the proclamation 

People You of the King’s Coronation, and is 

Can't Be. evidently very much interested in the 

Court which is to be held to consider 

the claims of certain people to take part in the Coronation 
ceremonies. 

“In this country,” he writes, “‘ we are taught that we 
may rise to any position. But have you ever considered 
how - people there are you can’t be ? ‘You can’t be 
King. You can’t be Earl-Marshal. You can’t be any 
one of the numerous Coronation officials unless you have 
the necessary hereditary right.”—— 

Your letter has amused me, J. K., but I don’t think 
the grievance is so big that you need worry about it. 
After all, what does it matter though you cannot have 
the honour of carrying the King’s right-hand glove when 
he goes to be crowned, or are denied the privilege of 
carving the Royal roast after the same picturesque 
ceremony ? Instead of worrying about people you can’t 
be, try to be one of those folk that you can be. For 
instance, to point a moral, you may be a winner in this 
week's Triplets contest if you will only try. So turn at 
once to our first page and enter the competition now, 


1s.; Miss A 

An’ Old Chip, 1s. 6d.; F. R., 1s.: A Goor 
Four Caravaners, 33.; A. P. H., 5.5 Hi. Wood 

§s.; Constance, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. A. Pearse, ts 
Thandypore, 28. 3d.; M. Gabbay, 2 5 
and Grantham, 5s.; Nubby. 33.; Miss D. 
Two Little Boys, 2s. 6d.; For Wheels, 1s. 
C.G. H., £1; A Friend, 10s.; Capt, G. J G 
.; Liskeard Girls, 1s. 6d.; ° ‘ 

CouscreD: P, Hornby, 2s. 3d.; J. Work nH 
onto ‘6d.; Invalid Girl, ts. 3d; A. Re OM. OB. wa 
Jones, 88. Princess Alberto, 6s.; Lady Mo!les’ School, Hac 
£10 68.; ie Officers of H.M.S. Swijisure, £1 l6s.;_ Farnbe 
y ad.; J. Scllick, 48, Cd.; Ship's Company, JLMS. srs 
water, £2 38. 10J.; Messrs. Stewart & Stewart, £2 1s. wsd.. Ve. 
Graunie, Mamie, Dadid, and interest, 68.; Elsio Fors‘er. }s.: 01 \ 
Grane vos 3d; A.. Edinborough, £2 15. Hl; Stall of Min’ 

oddard, 33.; B.S. R., £1 28.; Kimberley Pest Otice Is 
graphs £2 10s, él.; Nora Giilinzs, 14s. 6d.; G. Draper, 1s! 
A, f. Dix, Winterton, Natal. £8 2s.; Daris Ross, £1; Mss Kota 
Thome, £13 12s. 9d.; M. Mathews, £1; Misses C. and FE. Bento. 
Sa. S4d.; Anon., 18: Misa KE. Canning, $s.; Employees of | 
Williams & Sons, $s.; Holmesdale Press Chapel, Redhill, 10-5 Shu ‘ 
Company of H.MS. Cynéhia, RF If. Vaile, £1 48, Gls 4 
Riccard, lls. 6d.; J. F. W.. —V. If., Bournemouth, & Wire 
Recast M. KR, Edmondeon, 78, 6d.; J. R. Foster, 1° Mics 
Termini and GC. A. Pryor, lis. 3d. ‘A School Chapel Ofert’ « 
£2 2s.; Parish Church Offertory, St. Helen's, I. of W.. £3 43, 24 

Grand (P.1.) total, £2,492 53. 4d. 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fad 
These are borne by the promoters. Meesrs. C. Arthur Pearse, 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspn’'s. 

i , Ragged School exen. ita ls oe 

oh | Ninepence pays for a day's ha 
of clase or ae pe Pp part ot 200, with gece 

"endauts. Subscript:ons should be advises fo t on, sere 
ee A. F.. Opens Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, Wie 
‘and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms ™a) 
bad on application. 
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Accident and Guarantee ° * 
- « « Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
m cgec ™* £€6,000,000 = 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 


Public Liability. Excess Bad Del. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. EC 
RICHARD J. FAULL General Muneyer ants ee 


Apropos of a recent paragraph in this page concerning 
runaway horses, C. W. H. sends me the 
More About following letter: “I am inclined to 
Runaways. agreo with you,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
horses have their eyes open when the 
bolt’ My father once stopped a runaway by roiling his 
handkerchief into a ball and throwing it at the critical 
moment in front of the animal’s face as he rushed past. 
Some years after this I myself saw a pony running awa 
with a butcher's cart. My memory being a bit confuscd, 
I thought my father had waved his ‘ hanky ’ in front of 
the bolter, and so I promptly placed myself in the track of 
the advancing steed and waved mine for all I was worth. 
Fortunately for me, I startled him sufficiently to make 
him pull up about twenty feet away. Now, in both of ple hurriod to and from their various businesses only 
these cases the horses must hare had their eyes open or | intent upon getting their tasks accomplished quickly. 
they would not have pulled up. Curiously enough, I One day a little child fell into the stream, and out of 
later on met a stranger who had witnessed the occurrence, | that busy, hurrying throng quite a number of kind- 
but did not recognise me as the flag-wagger. I remember | hearted people plunged in to the rescue, and the little 
being vastly amused at hearing him narrate how ‘ some | child was saved. 
something idiot had stood right in front of the horse| The same thing happened the next day, and quite a 
wagging a handkerchief, and how it would have scrved the | number of good people got wet, unnecessarily, as they 
aforesaid idiot right if he had becn knocked down!’ ’’— | thought. 

That was a very uncomplimentary way of describing | When. therefore, on the third day a smal! child fell in, 
your brilliant inspiration, C. W. H. You don’t say what | everybody ex ected everybody else to go to the rescue, 
sort of handkerchief it was, but I can quito imagine some | with the result that nobody at all went, and the child 
of the eee decorative Me which I i in the ace windows | was rapidly carried away by the fast-running stream and —— “1 
marked “ Very chic, Gjd.,” compelling any se -respecting |! drowned. O,ena Pebitehed by CAS INS 
horse to pull up. : Now, the reason I have told you this little story is Frinted by HORACE OO. Dee onLly suldings HanriastaBiesh WO0l™ 


Hens is o it l2 story which has moral. Don’t pass 
it over on that account; it’s really 

A Tragzdy. quite interesting : 
There was once a stream that ran by 
the side of a very busy thoroughfare. All day long 


__—_-_—- 


Note.—A peasinife will be awaried to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase 
i or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


ENDING 
it, 1910. 


Y oa >") 


Price 6d. each of all booksellers and newsagents ; or post free (inland) 8d. each, three volumes for 1s. 10d., six for 3s. 4d., and twelve for Gs. Gd 
from C Artuur Pearson Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom a complete list: of over 130 titles may be obtained on application. 
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stories for holiday reading 


“ PEARSON’S SIXPENNY peng 


‘cs PAPER THAT WILL 
4dOW YOU HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR POULTRY PAY. 


x 


oe 


PAPER THAT WILL 
“ACH YOU HOW TO. KEEP 
BEES FOR PROFIT. 


HE 


7 POR NL eR = RA Uo NR 


THE PAPER THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF YOUR GARDEN. 


ae 


THE 


SMALLHOLDER 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


PRICE td. 


& 


THE PAPER THAT WILL 
ENABLE YOU TO SAVE AND 
MAKE MONEY. 


12,000 
QUACK 

DENTISTS 
ATTACKED 


> 6 ° 


M.A.P. 


Price 1d. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


The brilliant new serial by Alico 
and Claude Askew, is now appearing 
in the August number of 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE 


Now Selling. Prioe Fourpence, 


HOLIDAYS, 1910-11, 


AUGUST. | | SEPTEMBER. | 

*s Day December 25. & ytg at 23 | a qun 18 23 : | e 
"ay . December 26. bt 1 8 15 23:39 | M § 12 9 Pi | ™ 
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OCTOBER. 


Lighting Up Time 


NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. for thts Week, 
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erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any numb-r of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY: INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,0U0U and one of £1,604, 


This Insurance holds yood for any nember of claims :f 
£2,000 each—nut tor one only. £2,000 syeciily guar ci iy 
f ite OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEL 

LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 1.0. 


| 
| 
GI 
Dw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
| 


CORP 
to win 


of claim, under the following conditions, inust be seut within > \.. H 
days to the above ariress. | 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the ! 


representative of any person killrd by 

2, ©O00 « dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the p. -- ; ; 
train in which the deceuscd was travelling as © 
passenger (including post-office servants in riilway sertis = | 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or ber 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in is or peu ' 

space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at b { 

place of abode, so loug as the coupon is si:ned. 

Piet OVIDED ‘ALSO, that the said sum still be Paid to 
Tepresentative of such person injured, should deatin re- | 
such accident within three calendar months thereater ; 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its 

In the event of a person, not be 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor cnx: 

£ I OO Dering the current number of [eu 

r her, at the time of being ki! led by a: 
dent in ihe United Kingdom, although mor by en ae 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sui of ¢ 
We DEE D POUNDs, whether the coupon be signed or 1 ! 
vided nofice in every case be given to Tne (heey Avcivess sos 
Guarantes Corporatioy, Limited, 36 to 44 Moorzate Strest, t. 
EC.. within seven day's from the occurrence of the cr det 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the Jezal repre 
of any cyclist who meets his death by aecident wile as Net 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such a . j 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Counon on ih 
paper in whi ch it is, with his, or her, usuid sicuats E 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot aud th. it ts 
occurred within twenty-four hours therea!: en and that motes wis | « 

_ 


given of euch accident to the said Corpor tion at above adie 4 
within three da 8 of its occurrence, This noner may be left artes 
or her, place of abode, eo long a9 the co) H 

The above conditions are the essence of 

This insurance holds 2ood for (he cur week of issue oly 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and 1 suhiect fo the comde ors 
of, the *@cean Accident antl Guarantee Company, Lim! te’ 


Act," 1699 Risks Nos 2 Mey 
The Purchase of this Publi Laan is admitted to be the vy zg 

of a Premium under Sect) 37 of the Act. A Print of the ‘ 

he seen at the office of thos Teurual, er ot the s id Uheiitie ea 

No person can recover on ni oe than one Coupon Tie 


ef this paper in respect ef the same risk. 
beestbers who have cinly ciid a twelve.months' en's 
for PE ARSO 'S WEF RLY tn advance to their res 


to the > Publisher. need not. during the Sere leo 
subscription. sign the cote sor or carry (beawarer 
It is only neces: ry to forward tha rev caren 
pnblivher of the naver. Honmetta £4 tr 
certificate will ba scent in eweNrangs { 
Signaturc 
Available iron Qa.m, Thoussdas, turns 
until wridnight, d rica. Aus 21nt 
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